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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCO- 
a = CHURCH IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES © 
OF AMERICA 


2 By Edgar Legare Pennington 


The bishops of the Southern dioceses at the outbreak of the War 
Between the States were men of high calibre, strong character, and keen 
intelligence. Bishop Cheshire, who was personally acquainted with sev- 
eral of them, has remarked that, while as a rule they were “strong and 
assertive in their nature, and encountered, and perhaps sometimes they 
aroused, very determined opposition,” yet no man “could fail to recog- 
nize their purity, elevation of character, and essential saintliness.’’* With 
the exception of Bishop Johns, they were all Southern men, of Southern 
birth and ancestry; in fact, all were natives of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. Though drawn from different backgrounds of life, they were 
fairly representative of the South in their attitude towards states’ rights 

and slavery. While some were strong advocates of the right of seces- 

sion, they believed, as a rule, that it belonged to the states to deal with 

the perplexing problem of slavery. Their names and sees in order of 
consecration were William Meade, of Virginia; James Hervey Otey, of 

__ Tennessee; Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana; Stephen Elliott, of Georgia ; 

John Johns, of Virginia (assistant) ; Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, of Ala- 

: _ bama; William Mercer Green, of Mississippi; Francis Huger Rutledge, 
of Florida; Thomas Frederick Davis, of South Carolina; Thomas Atkin- 

son, of North Carolina; Alexander Gregg, of Texas, and Henry Champ- 

_ lin Lay, of the Southwest.? Bishop Cobbs died before the beginning 


of hostilities; and his successor, Richard Hooker Wilmer, was chosen 
and consecrated under circumstances which have aroused much dis- 
cussion. Bishop Meade was succeeded by Bishop Johns the second year 
7 of the war. The death of Bishop Otey and the tragical end of Bishop 
: ; Polk left two dioceses vacant during the latter part of the struggle. 


1Joseph Blount Cheshire, The Church of the Confederate States (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912), p. 6. 
_ 2Brief biographical ‘data regarding the Southern bishops will be found below 
in Appendix I. 
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It seems generally agreed that the Church, both North and South, 
had no share in precipitating the unfortunate War of 1861-1865. Even 
in thé worst hour of strife, the Episcopal Church showed a spirit of 
restraint which deserves favorable comment. “Theological party spirit,” 
said John Fulton, “was unknown in the Southern Church.”* It was 
an accepted axiom that the Church had no concern in the affairs of 
politics; and while on rare occasions men were carried off their feet 
by the tremendous pressure, “when the end came, not one corporate 
utterance of the Church in the Confederate States was such as charity 
would wish to blot.”* None the less, the men who governed the South- 
ern Church during those stormy times were firm and conscientious 
adherents of the Confederate cause. It was on December 20, 1860, 
that South Carolina led the way in passing its ordinance of secession. 
The Rev. C. P. Gadsden wrote the day before: “I prayed myself this 
morning in the public service for both President and Congress, and shall 
do so until the State secedes.”® In each Southern state, as the body 
politic withdrew by the action of the people in convention assembled, 
the prayer for the civil authorities of the United States was discon- 
tinued. Conspicuous in his efforts to avert the breach was Bishop Polk, 
of Louisiana. On December 29, 1860, he wrote a letter to President 
Buchanan, warning against rash action on the part of the Federal gov- 
ernment ;* the same day he addressed a brief pastoral to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese, requesting them to use a certain prayer for guidance, 
which he had composed, on the day appointed by the President of the 
United States as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer;’ shortly 
before his state seceded from the Union, he appointed a special inter- 
cession that God would be pleased to “heal and compose the divisions 
which disturb us.”* Other Southern bishops followed the same course. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF BISHOPS POLK AND ELLIOTT aA, 


On January 30, 1861—four days after Louisiana passed the ordi- 
nance of secession—Bishop Polk addressed a second pastoral letter to 
his diocese. He stated that by the constitution of itself as a separate 
sovereignty, Louisiana had removed the diocese from the pale of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. Hence, 
he argued, an independent diocesan existence obtains, notwithstanding 


8John Fulton, “The Church in the Confederate States,” in W. S. Perry, His- 
tory of the American Episcopal Church, Il, 561. 

47bid., II, 562. 

5Cheshire, op. cit., p. 12. 

®Wm. M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General, new ed., 1915, I, 300- 


301. 
bid., I, 303-304. 
-8Fulton, op. cit. (Perry, op. cit., II, 564). 
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the fact that no contribution to the political grievances had been made 
by the brethren of the Church. He expressed sorrow at terminating 
the ecclesiastical connections. 


. “Our separation from the brethren of the Protestant Epis- 

1 copal Church in the United States has been effected because 
we must follow our nationality ; not because there has been any 
difference of opinion as to Christian doctrine or catholic usage. 
Upon these points we are still one. With us, it is a separation, 
not division ; certainly not alienation. . . . Our relations to each 
7 other hereafter will be the relations we both now hold to the 

men of our mother-church of England.’”® 


The publication of this pastoral occasioned much deep feeling. Even 
in his own diocese the bishop’s message was received with great re- 
gret. There were many who shrank from any kind of separation in 
the Church; and the bishop’s logic was severely criticized. Letters of 
expostulation, argument, and entreaty flowed in from all orders of men 
in the Church, and from many who were not even members of the 
Church; but no one questioned the sincerity of the bishop’s motives. 

The six states which had seceded met by their chosen delegates 
at Montgomery, Alabama, February 4, 1861—South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The Montgomery Con- 


gress adopted a provisional instrument of government for the Confed- 
erate States of America. The first session of the provisional Con- 
and cast in their lot with the Confederacy. 
With the inauguration of a new government, other churchmen be- 
South, ecclesiastical as well as political, had come to pass; and that 
the practical effect of political secession was such that the Church, North 
side the Church, could not proceed under one administration. Was 
it not a logical application of the principle underlying the establishment 
independent of the Church of England? Cordial messages were received 
_ from Bishop John Henry Hopkins, of Vermont, and Bishop Horatio 
_ sentiments would be typical of churchmen in the event of bloodshed 
—and_ hostility ? 
Bishops Polk and Elliott issued from University Place (Sewanee), Ten- 
*Polk, op. cit., I, 304-307; Cheshire, op. cit., p. 15. 


federate Congress lasted until the 16th of March. Other states seceded, 
gan to agree with Bishop Polk that separation between the North and 
and South, in the state of tension and public feeling that prevailed out- 
_ of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, as 
_ Potter, of New York; but was there a likelihood that such charitable 
Feeling that a distinct ecclesiastical organization was inevitable, 
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-nessee, on March 23, 1861, a call for a meeting of the Southern bishops 
and dioceses in Montgomery: 


“The rapid march of events and the change which has 7 
taken place in our civil relations, seem to us . . . to require 


an early consultation among the Dioceses of the Confederate - 2 


States, for the purpose of considering their relations to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, of which 
they have so long been the equal and happy members.” 


They stated that “this necessity does- not arise out of any dis- 
sension which has occurred within the Church itself, nor out of any 
dissatisfaction with either the doctrine or discipline of the Church. 


“We are still one in faith, in purpose, and in hope; but political 
changes, forced upon us by a stern necessity, have occurred, 
which have placed our Dioceses in a position requiring consul- 
tation as to our future ecclesiastical relations.” 


Believing that those relations should be arranged by the common 
consent of all the dioceses within the Confederate States, rather than 
by the independent action of the several dioceses, it was suggested that 
three clerical and three lay deputies from each diocese be elected to meet 
at Montgomery, July 3, “to consult upon such matters as may have 
arisen out of the changes in our civil affairs.’’?° 


THE RESPONSE OF SOUTHERN DIOCESES : 


The 12th annual convention of the diocese of Texas met in St. 
David’s Church, Austin; and three clerical and three lay deputies were 
chosen to attend the proposed meeting at Montgomery. Bishop Gregg 
felt that the suggested consultation was proper “at this grave juncture 
in our ecclesiastical as well as civil history”; but there was opposition 
to the Montgomery convention, and the bishop was compelled to cast 
the deciding vote which resulted in the election of the deputies."* The 
date of the Texas convention was April 11. 

Two weeks later (April 25-27), the 35th annual convention of 
Mississippi was held at Holly Springs. Bishop Green spoke with deep 
feeling of the brethren of the North, ‘with whom we have hitherto so 
lovingly associated,” and declared that ‘no change of name, of Govern- 
ment, or national interest, will be able to lessen our affection for them 

10Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

Journal, 12th Annual Convention, Diocese of Texas, p. 29; DuBose Murphy, 
“The Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas,” HistorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE Prot- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, I, 91. 
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as fellow-members with us of the One Holy and Apostolic Communion 
which is in Christ our Lord.” 


“If a separate and independent ecclesiastical organization 
shall be demanded by the change in our political relations, . 


Viw 
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it will exhibit to the world a division without dissension, a sepa- 
ration without injury to the respective parts, a parting of 
. brothers amid tears of affection, and with a mutual commend- 


ing of each other to God.”’?” 


, The 30th annual convention of the diocese of Alabama met at 
} St. John’s, Montgomery, May 2. The saintly Bishop Cobbs had passed 
Bing on the 11th of January; and the diocese was without a bishop. 
The evils of the times were deplored. It was resolved that the article 
, of the constitution and its dependent canons, which presumed that the 
diocese was a part of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

States, were null and void. The deputies to the Montgomery conven- 

tion were duly elected." 

The 22nd annual convention of the diocese of Florida met at St. 
John’s, Jacksonvile, on the 2nd of May. “Our venerable branch of 
the Catholic Church,” said Bishop Rutledge, “has in no degree par- 
ticipated in the unholy crusade against the constitutional rights and 
liberties of our citizens.” “In view of the manifold difficulties which 
surround us,” he continued, “the opinion has been expressed that the 
dioceses within the limits of the seceded and Confederate States are, by 
_ virtue of such action, separated in like manner from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States.” He felt that it was not for him 
to determine how far the ecclesiastical relations were affected by the 
change in the political status, but he regarded the subject as one of 
vast moment, and he approved the proposed convention in Montgomery. 
The delegates were elected.’ 

Georgia held its 39th annual convention at Christ Church, Macon, 
on the 9th of May. Bishop Elliott maintained that the position of 
the bishops demanded immediate action. The state of Georgia, he said, 
“in the exercise of her unquestioned sovereignty, and with the almost 
unanimous consent of her people, had resumed the powers which she 
had delegated to the Federal government, and confederated herself with 
other States. . . . Hence these States are no longer, in any sense, a 
part of the United States; and consequently the bishops of these States 
or Dioceses . . . are no longer bishops of the United States. They 
are now Bishops of the Confederate States.” Nevertheless, said Bishop 


12Journal, 35th Annual Convention, Diocese of Mississippi, p. 35. | 
18Journal, 30th Annual Convention, Diocese of Alabama. | 


14Journal, 22nd Annual Convention, Diocese of Florida, PP. 6-7, 10, 12. 
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Elliott, the churchmen of the North should know that the separation had 
not been effected in either church or state “under the impulse of passion 
or at the beck of ambition,” but “most solemnly, with tears in our eyes, 
and prayers upon our lips, with a lively sense of our duty to God, to our 
children, and, above all, to the race whom He has committed to our 
nurture and care.”?® 

The 66th annual convention of the diocese of Virginia (held in 
St. Paul’s, Richmond, May 16) was attended by Bishop Atkinson, of 
North Carolina, who joined with Bishop Meade and Bishop Johns in 
a note addressed to the bishops of the seceded states, requesting a 
postponement of the meeting called for at Montgomery. Virginia had 
only recently seceded ; and it was evident that North Carolina would act 
the same way. This postponement was asked, in order that those 
dioceses, which desired to act in concert, might be represented at the 
meeting. The meeting was not postponed, however; and Virginia and 
North Carolina were not represented. In his opening address to the 
convention, Bishop Meade prayed that “God, in great mercy, and with 
His mighty power, (might) interpose and grant us speedy peace, in- 
stead of protracted war.” War seems so unnecessary, he declared, “Is 
there not room enough for us all to dwell together in peace in this 
widely extended country, so large a portion of which is yet unsettled ?’’?* 

On June 19, 1861, the 72nd annual convention of the diocese of 
South Carolina met in Trinity Church, Abbeville. Bishop Davis felt 
strongly the pressure of the war. In his state the first shots had been 
fired. “Our brothers and our children are in the field. Our youths 
with whom hitherto we have only sported have sprung up into armed 
men.” He was sure that the Confederate cause was right; and he felt 
that it was intended, though not expressed, by those who drafted the 
Church’s constitution “that none but a citizen of the United States shall 
be a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

. The condition of confederation being broken, the confederation 
exists no longer.’’” 

The North Carolina convention was not held until after the meeting 
of the bishops and delegates at Montgomery. As it has appeared, all 
the Southern dioceses save Louisiana, Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina agreed, after the secession of the states, to send representations 
to the proposed convention. 

The action of the Southern dioceses was naturally regarded with 
regret and misgivings by churchmen in the North; and while there 

15Journal, 39th Annual Convention, Diocese of Georgia; Fulton, op. cit. 


(Perry, op. cit., II, 567). 
16Journal, 66th Annual Convention, Diocese of Virginia, p. 27. 


17Journal, 72nd Annual Convention, Diocese of South Carolina, pp. 18-20. : 
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were those who recognized the reasons which prompted the formation 
of a separate organization, there were others who looked upon the same 
as out-right schism. The milder criticism which characterized the 
Northern Church press at the beginning gave way to severe comments 
as the war assumed violent proportions. That angry passions did not 
find vent in more bitter recriminations and in official acts which wouid 
have prevented an amicable reunion at the end of the struggle, is to a 
large measure due to the wisdom and charity of the far-sighted bishop 
of Vermont. 
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_ FIRST PRELIMINARY MEETING, JULY 3-6, 1861 a 
6 


In response to the call, there was held a meeting of bishops, clergy- 
men, and laymen of the Southern dioceses at Montgomery, Alabama, 
July 3-6, 1861. The bishops of Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, and 
South Carolina were present. During the sessions the following dele- 
gates reported—this list includes some who were not on hand at the | 
opening : 

| 


The Rev. J. M. Mitchell or be The Hon. John D. Phelan 


The Rev. Henry Niles Pierce The Hon, F. S. Lyon id." | 
FLORIDA 

The Rev. J. J. Scott, D. D. John Beard 

The Rev. W. J. Ellis 
GEORGIA 

The Rev. W. C. Williams L. N. Whittle 

The Rev. W. H. Clarke The Hon. A. H. Chappell 

The Rev. Henry K. Rees 


LOUISIANA 
Rev. Fulton The Hon. Alex Montgomery 


J. M. Davidson 

Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, LL. D. 
The Rev. W. C. Crane (ie 


The Rev. Henry Sansom, D. D. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Rev. Peter J. Shand The Hon. R. F. W. Allston 
The Rev. C. C. Pinckney, Jr. - General W. E. Martin 


TENNESSEE 


The Rev. David Pise, D. D. 


John Duncan 


q 
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m= It being resolved that any clergymen present, not deputies, be in- 
vited to honorary seats in the convention, the following clergymen ac- 
cepted : 
= 
Missourt: The Rev. John Coleman, D. D. 
7 ARKANSAS: The Rev. John Binet. ; 
ALABAMA: The Rev. Messrs. W. M. Bartley, J. A. Shep- aaa 
perd, J. S. Jarratt, R. H. Cobbs, J. F. Smith, A. F. Dobb. 
Georcia: The Rev. W. H. Harrison. . 


» 
The group contained laymen of prominence and ability, as well 
as some of the leading clergymen of the South. The Rev. Mr. Pierce 
later became bishop of Arkansas; Doctor Barnard made remarkable 
contributions to education as president of Columbia University ; and the 
Rev. John Fulton was destined for a distinguished reputation as writer 
and historian. “It may be doubted whether any subsequent Conven- 
tion was of more importance,” said Fulton some twenty years later; 
“and it is certain that its prudence and determination to exclude all politi- 
cal considerations, except the force of accomplished facts, were not ex- 
celled by any.”?® Why so small an attendance? Bishop Cobbs had 
died; Bishop Otey was detained by serious illness; Bishop Gregg and 
the Texas deputies were cut off by the blockade; Bishop Meade, the 
senior bishop, and Bishop Johns were unable to attend; Bishop Atkin- 
son had not been heard from, and Bishop Polk had taken arms and 
gone to the field. Arkansas was not a diocese; and Bishop Lay, the 
missionary bishop of the Southwest, was absent. As it was, six dioceses 
were represented by clerical and lay deputies, while Tennessee had a 
clergyman to answer. Bishops, clergymen, and laymen all sat in one 
body. 

On motion of Bishop Rutledge, Bishop Elliott was unanimously 
chosen to preside. The Rev. John M. Mitchell, of Alabama, was elected 
secretary pro tem. The sessions lasted three days, whereupon the con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Columbia, South Carolina, October 16. 
“The proceedings were brief, sensible, and marked by perfect harmony 
and good feeling. It was in the nature of a conference, all orders sitting 

. together and discussing freely the few topics introduced.’® The clergy- 
men seemed more aggressive than bishops and laymen. 

On motion of Bishop Green, it was resolved “that the secession of 
the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee from 
the United States, and the formation by them of a new government, called 
the Confederate States of America, renders it necessary and expedient 


18Fulton, op. cit. (Perry, op. cit., II, 568). 
19Cheshire, op. cit., p. 35. 
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that the Dioceses within these States should form among themselves an 
independent organization.” 

Bishop Green had been appointed chairman of a committee to pro- 
pose business. Besides the above resolution, the committee recommended 
deferring all important action looking to a permanent organization to a 
convention of the Church in all the seceded states, to be held in the 
summer of 1862, only suggesting present action to provide for mis- 
sionary work, domestic and foreign. Dr. Barnard presented a minority 
report, urging the preparation by that meeting of a constitution for the 
Church in the Confederate States, following closely that of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, to be sent down to the several 
7 dioceses for ratification and adoption, and that the ecclesiastical union 
remain in force between the dioceses adopting the provisional constitution 
as recommended by the convention only unt! the meeting of the next 


General Convention of the dioceses o! the (onfederate States and the 
adoption by them of a permanent constitution. It was resolved finally 
that a committee of three bishops, three presbyters, and three laymen 


be appointed to prepare and report to an adjourned meeting a con- 
stitution and body of canons, under which such an organization might 
be effected, and that the ecclesiastical authorities of all the a 
within the Confederate States, not at present represented, be invited to | 7 
take the requisite steps towards participation. Bishops Elliott, Green, 
and Rutledge; Dr. Barnard, the Rev. Paul Trapier, and the Rev. Henry | 
Niles Pierce; the Hon. R. F. W. Allston, Mr. A. W. Ellerbe, and the 
Hon. George S. Guion were appointed as the committee. =. 
Resolutions were adopted, appointing Messrs. Jacob K. Sass, presi- 
) dent of the Bank of Charleston, and Mr. Henry Trescott, of the same 
city, to be treasurers, respectively, for domestic and foreign missions, 
and requesting them to remit directly to the missionaries already in the 
field such sums as should be contributed for that object. It was also 
resolved that the Southern dioceses pledge themselves to sustain Bishop 


Lay and Bishop Gregg in their work in the Southwest and in Texas. 
In his closing address, Bishop Elliott said: ‘We have done, — 


so? of the Convention, enough at this meeting, and yet not too much.”’?° 


THE POSITIONS OF BISHOPS ATKINSON AND LAY 


On the 10th of July, 1861, the 45th annual convention of the diocese 
of North Carolina assembled at Grace Church, Morganton. Except for 
the bishop of Texas, all the bishops and dioceses which had spoken 


20Proceedings of a Meeting of Bishops, Clergymen, and Laymen, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States, at Montgomery, Ala., . 


July, 1861. 
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or taken action had in effect declared that the secession of the state 
separated the diocese from the Church in the United States, although 
they varied in the reasonings by which they reached this conclusion. 
Bishop Atkinson alone contended that the political action of the state had 
of itself no effect whatever upon the Church; rather, the diocese was 
free to remain connected with the Church in the United States or to 
form an independent organization, as the necessity might require with 


reference to its own spiritual interests and works. 


ak “IT do not entertain the view . . . that the severance of the 
eden Union does of itself, and without any act of the 
Church, produce a disruption of the bonds which bind our 

Dioceses together. . . . The question is not . . . what may 

these Southern Dioceses rightfully and wisely do, but what is 
the effect on them, willing or unwilling, or what others have 
done. . . . It is clearly wise, and even necessary, that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States shall be greatly 
modified. . . . But that is not the matter before us now. We 
have first to decide, not whether we shall modify or destroy that 
Church, but whether there is such a Church in existence. If 
the Dioceses established in the States which have seceded are 


-no longer a part of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States,—are indeed no longer a part of any ecclesiastical 
organization, but are separate and independent each of the 
other, and each of the rest of Christendom,—how has this very 
important change been brought about? 

“Not by their own act, for those which have acted in recog- 
nition of their diocesan isolation only profess to recognize an 
existing fact. They do not separate from the other Dioceses ; 
they declare themselves to have been already separated by the 
acts of the States within whose limits they have been organized. 

What were those acts? The secession of those States from the 
political union of which they had previously formed a part. . . . 

“(North Carolina Diocese) is formed within a State, the 
population of which is generally alien to our Church, not hos- 
tile perhaps, but indifferent; not recognizing its authority, of 
course not concerned to advance its growth or to preserve its 

principles. . . . Does the action of such a body politic deter- 
mine ipso facto, without the Church being consulted, without 
its action, without any expression of its will, perhaps against 


its will, what shall be its relation to its sister Dioceses and 

through them to the Churches in alliance with our own,—to its 

and to its entire Code of Canon Law, other than that which is 


Missions, Foreign and Domestic,—to the General Seminary, 
merely diocesan? . . . According to the theory that secession 
in the State produces a disruption of the Church, each Diocese 
in the seceding States is relegated to a condition of absolute 
isolation and independence. . . . Would not this be, to make 
the Church the mere shadow of the State, its slave, and not its 
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fellow-worker ; that State withal, not being in union with the 
Church, not composed of the same individuals as the Church? 

If political separation do, without any action of the 
Church, produce ecclesiastical disruption, we lose all control 
over ourselves, in our Church relations for the future.” 


Pg . Bishop Atkinson reminded his hearers that dioceses established at 
Shanghai and Cape Palmas may be received without objection into 
union with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, and so the name of the Church does not confine its field. 
“Otherwise she would be condemned, by her very Constitution, to per- 
petual sterility of all missionary fruits.” 

The bishop held to this same position courageously, even though it 
cost him much unpleasantness. The state can neither make nor un- 
make the Church of Jesus Christ; and church-members do not lose 
their rights and interests in the American Church by ceasing to be citi- 
zens of the United States, but only when they voluntarily withdraw 
from that ecclesiastical organization and establish another for them- 
selves.** 

Two weeks after the North Carolina diocesan convention ad- 
journed, Bishop Lay (July 26) addressed a letter from Fort Smith, 

_ Arkansas, to Presiding Bishop Thomas Church Brownell, resigning his 

7 jurisdiction as missionary bishop of the Southwest, and declaring his 

purpose “no longer to claim or exercise such jurisdiction within the 

- United States of America.” 


“In the province of God, a new government has been 
formed by the confederation of eleven States, formerly num- 
bered among the United States of America. The Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laymen within these limits, being no longer citizens 
of the United States, have also ceased, under the terms of the 
Constitution and Canons, to be within the jurisdiction of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

“Inasmuch as the Missionary District heretofore assigned 
me embraces territory in both nations, it becomes me to de- 
clare that I no longer claim any Episcopal authority within 
the territory of the United States. 

“T doubt not, Venerable Father, that it is a grief of mind 
to you in your declining years to witness the unnatural strife 
now raging between those who once were brethren. It can be 
ended only when others consent that we shall be free to govern 
ourselves, and to discharge without interference the peculiar re- 
sponsibilities which God has laid upon us. Will you not add 
your prayers to ours, that the sense of justice may return, that 
the foot of aggression may be stayed, and that relations of peace 


21Journal, 45th Annual Convention, Diocese of North Carolina; Cheshire, 
op. cit., pp. 32-34. 
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and amity may be established between the confederacies of the 
_ North and of the South ?’’*? 


Whatever the aged presiding bishop may have thought of the seced- 
ing dioceses, there was no doubt in the minds of some of the Northern 
clergymen that the action of the Montgomery Convention was, if not 
schismatical, at least an illegal and futile gesture which brought about 
no change whatever in the relation of the Southern dioceses to the 
Church in the United States of America. “The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America is still in existence, as fully 
as when the Bishops of these seceding Dioceses were consecrated,” said 
the editors of the Church Monthly (Boston). “It was not in the power 
of these six or seven bishops to change that Church, nor to annul her 
laws, nor nullify the obligation of their promises.’’** 


SECOND PRELIMINARY MEETING, OCTOBER 16-24, 1861 


According to the resolution of those who assembled at Montgomery 
in July, the bishops and clerical and lay deputies from the dioceses with- 
in the seceded states convened at Christ Church, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, October 16, 1861. Bishops Meade, Otey, Elliott, Johns, Green, 
Rutledge, Davis, Atkinson, Gregg, and Lay were present. The follow- 
ing clergymen and laymen reported: 

VIRGINIA 
The Rev. Richard H. Wilmer, Rich- Philip Williams, Winchester 
mond Richard H. Culpeper 
The Rev. Dr. William Sparrow, The- 


ological Seminary 
The Rey. Joshua Peterkin, Richmond ek] 


NORTH 


The Rev. Richard S. Mason, Raleigh William H. Battle, Chapel Hill "i 
The Rev. F. M. Hubbard, Chapel Hill Richard H. Smith, Scotland Neck 
The Rev. M. A. Curtis, Hillsborough A. J. DeRossett, Wilmington 

SOUTH CAROLINA vty 
The Rev. Peter J. Shand, Columbia R. F. W. Allston, Charleston 
The Rev. C. C. Pinckney, Jr., Charles- Jacob K. Sass, Charleston 

ton William E. Martin, Charleston 
The Rey. Paul Trapier, Camden 
FLORIDA 

The Rev. H. H. Hewett George R. Fairbanks, St. Augustine 


John Beard, Tallahassee 


22Church Journal, Oct. 2, 1861, IX, 203; Henry C. Lay, “The Return of 
Southern Bishops to the General Convention of 1865,” in The Churchman, June 2, 
1883, XLVII, 591. 


23Church Monthly, Aug., 1861, II, 42. 
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GEORGIA 
The Rev. William C. Williams, Savan- L. N. Whittle, Macon 


nah 
The Rev. William H. Clarke, Augusta 
The Rev. Henry K. Rees, Macon 


TENNESSEE 


The Rev. Richard Hines, Memphis 
The Rev. J. W. Rogers, Somerville | 
ALABAMA 


The Rev. John M. Mitchell, Mont- John D. Phelan, Montgomery 
Charles T. Pollard, Montgomery 


The oy Niles Pierce, Mobile 
MISSISSIPPI 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, W. C. Smedes, Jackson 

The Rev. W. C. Crane, Jackson 


Besides the deputies, there were fourteen additional clergymen 
present. 

Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. Joshua Peterkin, of Vir- 
ginia, and the Rev. F. M. Hubbard, of North Carolina. Bishop Otey 
celebrated the Holy Communion, with Bishop Atkinson reading the 
epistle and Bishop Elliott the gospel. The sermon was preached by 
Bishop Meade, from the text: “But God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the world” (Galatians vi, 14). 

Every diocese in the South felt free by that time to participate in 
the proceedings. Bishop Lay, missionary bishop of the Southwest, 
having his residence and chief work in Arkansas, was on hand. Bishop 
Polk alone was absent. Texas had no clerical or lay representatives in 
attendance. All sat together in one deliberative body, under the senior 
bishop—Meade, of Virginia. The chief business involved the report of 
the committee appointed at Montgomery to prepare the draft of a con- 
stitution and a body of canons for the Church in the Confederate States. 
Only the proposed constitution could be taken up; the canons were re- 
ferred to future consideration and action. 

On the second day, Bishop Elliott, on behalf of the committee of 
nine appointed at Montgomery, reported a draft of a constitution. It 
was taken up article by article; and after amendments, it was adopted 
on the eighth day of the session. The constitution was on the whole 
a re-arrangement in what was supposed a better and more convenient 
form of the constitution of the Church in the United States. The name 
of the Church was changed to the “Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
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Confederate States of America.” While the name was under considera- 
tion, the Rev. Richard Hines, of Tennessee, moved that the words, 
“Reformed Catholic,” be inserted for “Protestant Episcopal.” Bishops 
Otey, Atkinson, and Green all voted for the name, “Reformed Catho- 
lic.” Bishop Atkinson stated in two or three sentences the substance 7 
of the reasonings which have since been repeated hundreds of times, — 
with scores of variations; and Bishop Green’s attitude was expressed 
in his words to the convention of the diocese of Mississippi (1862) : 


“TI can but deeply regret that, in giving a name to our new 

organization, one had not been chosen expressive of our Apos- 

_ tolic and Catholic character, in the place of that which seem- 

P ingly ranks us as one among the many sects of which the last 
three centuries have been so prolific.’’** 


The substitution of the name “General Council” for “General Conven- 
tion,” and of the word “Council” as applied to diocesan assemblies 
instead of “Conventions,” may be mentioned as part of the new nomen- 
clature. 

The most important change introduced into the Confederate con- 
stitution was an explicit recognition of the provincial system, with a 
careful provision for its normal growth. The first proposal, as it came 
from the committee, was that every state should be regarded as a 
province; that, when a state contained no more than a single diocese, 
that diocese should send deputies to the National Council; but where 
two Or more dioceses existed in a state, they should enter into pro- 
vincial arrangements, and then the provincial council alone, and not the 
diocese severally, would be represented by deputies in the National 
Council. It was proposed that, while each diocesan bishop should be 
entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops, the bishops of each province 
were to have but one joint vote. This was too radical a departure from 
the familiar system to command support; but the provincial system was 
so far adopted as to allow two or more dioceses, formed within a single 
state, to unite and constitute a province, should they desire to do so. 

The constitution, as adopted, reduced the number of presbyters and 
of self-supporting parishes required for the formation of a new diocese. 
It also put the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies upon 
an equality in matters of legislation, by removing the provision by which 
action by the House of Deputies might become effective without the con- 
currence of the House of Bishops, and even in opposition to their action, 
unless they act and notify the deputies within three days. 

With very inconsiderable alterations, the constitution remained the 
24Cheshire, op. cit., p. 136. 
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same. There was no manifest desire for change or for emphasizing the 
fact of separation. The whole body of canons, prepared and reported 
along with the constitution to the meeting of October, 1861, was ordered 
printed ; and was referred to the first General Council, to be held under 
the constitution when adopted. 

Messrs. Sass and Trescott were authorized to continue their serv- 
ices as treasurers of domestic and foreign missions. They were to 
distribute such funds as might be received by them for general work 
among the missionaries in the field. Contributions for domestic mis- 
sions were ordered “distributed among the bishops for their respective 
fields, according to the rates of appropriation made by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States for the present year.” 

On motion of the Rev. Richard H. Wilmer, of Virginia, it was 
“resolved, that the Convention, in view of the present circumstances 
of the country, recognize with peculiar solemnity the duty of the Church 
towards the people of the African race within our borders, and earnestly 
urge upon the ministry and laymen of the Church increased effort for 
the spiritual improvement of this people.” 

The diocese of Alabama being without a bishop, application was 
made for advice as to the possibility of procuring the consecration of 
a bishop before the ratification and adoption of the proposed constitution 
and canons of the Church in the Confederate States. The petition was 
referred to a committee of the three senior bishops—Meade, Otey, and 
Elliott. The report was passed over without any action; but the re- 
port suggested that the diocese of Alabama should proceed in the usual 
manner to elect a successor to Bishop‘Cobbs, and that the result of 
such choice should then be certified in the usual course to the stand- 
ing committees and the bishops of the dioceses within the Confederate 
States, upon whose favorable response it seemed to be presumed that the 
presiding bishop would take order for his consecration. 

Before adjourning, on motion of Dr. Wilmer, it was “resolved, that 
this Convention recommend to the several Dioceses within the Con- 
federate States, until more permanent action can be taken, the provisional 
adoption of the body of Canons known as the ‘Canons of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America,’ so far as 
they are not in conflict with the political relations of the Confederate 
States, and do not interfere with the necessities of our condition.” 

Having thus prepared a constitution for the Confederate dioceses, 
the convention ordered copies to be sent down to the dioceses for their 
ratification. When seven or more should have ratified it, the organi- 
zation of the Church and the union of the consenting dioceses should 
be considered complete. The adjourned convention furthermore au- 
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thorized a pamphlet, giving a calendar of the days and lessons, and a 
catalogue of the clergy. This would have been printed as an appendix 
to the Journal, if the list of clergy could have been obtained earlier. 
It was printed in Montgomery, in 1861. As Bishop Cheshire said, 
“this second general meeting of the Church in the Confederate States 
adjourned, having done its work diligently, faithfully, and well. So 
far as can be judged by the record, and so far as tradition has testified 
of their words and of their spirit, it is hard to find a blemish in the 
work of those patient and godly men.” 

An anonymous correspondent to the Church Journal (New York), 
a clergyman from Tennessee, wrote that he did not feel that the plan of 


a Southern General Convention originated entirely from the secession 
idea: 


“Many of the clergy of the South were opposed to it, on 
the ground that the movement was due only to secession. They 
feared lest it would seem like a division in the Church. The 
plan of Provincial Councils, recommended by Bishop DeLancey 
at a late General Convention, reconciled some to the proposed 
new organization. If we could have had Provincial Councils 
before the war, without any division of the Church, and with- 
out destroying the Church's unity, then there might have been 
a Convention of the Southern States or Dioceses without break- 
ing that unity. We could still have had delegates to attend, 
alternately, the Northern Convention and the Southern Conven- 
tion, and reciprocate fraternal interest and sentiment. But 
many were opposed to even this much of a separation, until it 
should be settled that the South was independent. They con- 
tended that there was no necessity of separating from the Gen- 
eral Convention, even if there were a political division of the 
States.’’*6 


THE CONSECRATION OF RICHARD HOOKER WILMER 


The diocese of Alabama felt itself duly empowered to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Bishop Cobbs. An adjourned meet-— 
ing of the 30th annual convention was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Selma, beginning November 21—approximately a month after the ad-— 
journment of the Columbia meeting. The Rev. Richard Hooker Wil- 
mer, of Virginia, was nominated by the clergy for bishop, and unani- 
mously confirmed by the laity. The election was certified to the stand-_ 


25Journal of proceedings of an adjourned convention of Bishop, Clergymen 
and Laymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 
America, Held in Christ Church, Columbia, S. C., from Oct. 16th to Oct. 24th 
. . . 1861, [Excellent accounts of the Convention may be found in Cheshire, 
op. cit., pp. 39-46, and in Fulton, of. cit. op. cit., II, 571.) ] 
26Church Journal, June 11, 1862, X, 165. 
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ing committees of the several dioceses within the Confederate States, 
and in due course to the bishops. 

About the same time, notifications were sent out from Pennsyl- 


vania that the Rev. Dr. William Bacon Stevens had been elected assist- 


ant bishop of that diocese. Some of the Southern dioceses—Tennessee 
and North Carolina—had not at that time taken any formal action 
towards withdrawing from the Church in the United States. Although 
they had sent delegates to Columbia, to confer with delegates from 
other dioceses, and although those delegates had agreed that separation 
should take place and had prepared and recommended a constitution 
for the new organization, there had been no meetings as yet of the 
diocesan conventions by which the proposed Confederate Church con- 
stitution might be adopted. It is believed that all the standing com- 
mittees, which took any action at all, declined to entertain the appli- 
cation from Pennsylvania, but gave their consent to Dr. Wilmer’s con- 
secration. Bishop Atkinson and Bishop Otey felt that the status of 
the Church in their dioceses did not warrant them in withholding 
canonical consent to the consecration of Dr. Stevens. Bishop Atkinson 
was “fully persuaded of the expediency, and even necessity, of a separate 
and independent organization of the Southern Dioceses, by reason of 
the actual situation of affairs. . . . But he was also fully persuaded 
that loyalty to Church principles, and therefore regard for the true in- 
terests of the Church, required him to recognize no division or separation 
in the Church, except such as the Church itself should have recognized 
and sanctioned.” In the beginning of 1862, the diocese of North Caro- 
lina had not withdrawn from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America; although it had contemplated such a step 
and had endeavored to make preparation to unite with the new ecclesiasti- 
cal body which should be formed. Until the proposed constitution of 
the Confederate Church had been ratified by the diocese of North Caro- 
lina, so that Dr. Wilmer could be consecrated under its sanction, Bishop 
Atkinson felt that he must withhold his canonical consent.** 

The desire of the Alabama convention was to have the conse- 
cration of Dr. Wilmer in Mobile, and arrangements were made to 
that effect. When the time drew near, however, it was found that the 
assents of a majority of the bishops of dioceses in the Confederate 
States had not been received. At length, the senior bishop, Meade, 
at great personal inconvenience to himself, journeyed to Richmond. 
There he united with Bishop Johns and Bishop Elliott, in St. Paul’s 
Church, March 6, 1862, in the consecration of Dr. Wilmer. “This 
proved to be the last official act of Bishop Meade. He returned from 

27Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 
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the church to his room, and went not out thence until borne in the loving 
arms of his people to his tomb.”** 

On the death of Bishop Meade, Bishop Otey became the senior 
bishop of the Church in the Confederate States; but he seems never 
to have exercised the functions of a presiding bishop. Within a few 
months after Bishop Wilmer’s consecration, the constitution of the 
Church in the Confederate States was adopted by the dioceses of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas. Similar action was taken by Arkansas in November, 1862, 
and by Florida in December, 1863. The dioceses of Tennessee and 
Louisiana were unable to hold any diocesan conventions until after 
the close of the war, so they never became formally united with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America. In- 
deed, the standing committee of the diocese of Tennessee, which man- 
aged to keep up its organization, gave its canonical consent, October 3, 
1864, to the consecration of the Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail to be bishop 
of Kansas, thus recognizing the continuance of their connection with 
the Church in the United States.” 

At the 46th annual convention of the diocese of North Carolina, 
which met at the Chapel of the Cross, Chapel Hill, May 14, 1862, North 
Carolina took its place among the dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America. It was then that Bishop 
Atkinson explained his position with regard to Bishop Stevens and 
Bishop Wilmer. He had felt bound to assent or dissent to Bishop 
Stevens’ consecration, unless he had ceased to be a bishop of the Prot- | 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States; and he did not feel that 
his diocese was separated from the Church by any action of the state. 
In refusing to unite in Dr. Wilmer’s consecration, he was guided by 
principle. Dr. Wilmer “had been to me for many years an honoured 
and valued friend. . . . Since it was thought necessary that a Bishop 
should be immediately consecrated for Alabama, we may well rejoice 
that the man set apart for the work should be one so well qualified 
to perform it to the glory of God and the edification of His Church.’’° — 


_ THE FIRST GENERAL COUNCIL, 1862 

On the 19th of September, 1862, Bishop Elliott issued a declaration 
that the constitution of the Church in the Confederate States had been 


ratified by seven dioceses—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


28Address of Bp. Wilmer to 31st annual convention, in the Journal of the -. 
31st Annual Convention, Diocese of Alabama, pp. 14-15. 

29Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

30Journal, 46th Annual Convention, Diocese of North Carolina, p. 23. 
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Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas; and that the union of those 
dioceses was complete under the name of the “Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America.” He, therefore, sum- 
moned the bishops and deputies to meet in General Council at Augusta, 
Georgia, November 12.°* As Bishop Otey’s diocese and Bishop Polk’s 
diocese had not been able to ratify the proposed constitution of the 
Church, it devolved on Bishop Elliott, as the next in seniority, to call 
the council. (The notice declaring the union of the dioceses was 
dated September 19; the summons bore the date of September 27.) 

During the following month, the General Convention of the Church 
in the United States met in New York. While there was a disposition 
on the part of some of the delegates to inject political issues, and while 
the tone of the pastoral letter composed by Bishop Charles Pettit Mc- 
Ilvaine, of Ohio, was not free from partisan color, a spirit of charity 
was dominant and the guiding hand of Bishop Hopkins, who presided, 
held that body aloof from rash and unfraternal expressions of feeling. 
As Fulton ably expressed it, “throughout the War, there was something 
touching in the pride with which the churchmen of the South continued 
to regard the churchmen of the North as enemies only in the field, 
and as still brethren of a household into which no strife nor cause of 
strife had entered.” At the same time, “no action of the Northern 
Church ever disturbed this brotherly affection ; and its deep and power- 
ful influence may be traced throughout the brief course of the history 
of the Church in the Confederate States.’’*? 

Between the adjournment of the General Convention in New York 
and the opening of the General Council in Augusta, there was held the 
“Primary Convention of Arkansas.” Twelve organized parishes existed 
in the state at that time; and four clergymen and the laymen from five 
parishes convened in Christ Church, Little Rock, November 1, 1862, 
and on the third day resolved to organize their diocese. They elected 
officers, and clerical and lay deputies to the forthcoming General Council. 
Bishop Lay was unanimously chosen as their diocesan. The Rev. J. T. 
Wheat, D. D., rector of the host parish, presided.** 

On the 12th of November, 1862, the first General Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America met 
at St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia. Morning Prayer was read 
by the Rev. Christian Hanckel, D. D., of South Carolina, assisted by 
the Rev. F. R. Hanson, of Alabama. Bishop Elliott proceeded with 


81Journal of the Proceedings of the General Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Confederate States of America, Nov. 12-22, 1862, pp. 8-9; 
Cheshire, op. cit., p. 55; Fulton, op. cit. (Perry, op. cit., II, 572-573). 

32Fulton, op. cit. (Perry, op. cit., II, 561). 

38“Primary Convention of Arkansas,” in HIstorICAL MAGAZINE OF THE Pror- 
ESTANT EpiscopaL CuurcH, March, 1939, VIII, 68-70. 
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the Communion service; Bishop Atkinson read the epistle, and Bishop 
Johns the gospel. The sermon, preached by Bishop Lay, was on the 
text: “Verily, thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, 
the Saviour” (Isaiah xlv, 15). Bishop Wilmer assisted in the ad- 
ministration of the elements. 

Bishops Elliott, Johns, Davis, Atkinson, Lay, Wilmer, and Green 
were present; and there were thirty deputies. The House of Deputies 
was called to order by the Rev. Paul Trapier, of South Carolina. The 
Rev. F. R. Hanson was appointed temporary chairman, and the Rev. 
William C€. Williams, of Georgia, was made secretary pro tem. The 
certificates were presented ; and it was found that seven dioceses—Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Texas—had elected both clerical and lay deputies. The Rev. Dr. 
Hanckel was unanimously elected president of the House of Deputies, 
and the Rev. John M. Mitchell, of Alabama, was unanimously chosen 
secretary. The Rev. W. H. Harrison, of Georgia, was made secretary 
of the House of Bishops. 


Arkansas was admitted as a diocese ; Bishop Lay’s election as bishop 
of Arkansas was confirmed; the deputies from the new diocese were 
given seats. Texas was not represented, since Bishop Gregg and his 
diocese were cut off by the hostile occupation of the Mississippi River. 

The temper and spirit of the first General Council were excellent. 
Dr. Hanckel said in his address: 


4 


“We have entered, brethren, upon a very important and _ 
interesting stage in the history of our Church on this con- 
tinent. We are about, not to detach ourselves from the Church 
Catholic, but to put forth a new bud from the parent stock. 
Indeed, by our proceedings thus far, we have already de- 
veloped the elements of a full, perfect, and complete branch, 
which, I trust, may grow and spread till it cover the whole 
land and reach, and bless, by its precious influences, the re- 
motest parts of our Confederate States. We aim at no change 
in the faith and polity of the Church Catholic; nor even in the 
worship and discipline of our beloved Church, except what 
our peculiar condition may require. And, herein, we are doing 
no more than our forefathers did, when they organized our 
Church in the old United States.” 


The same thought was expressed by the committee on the state 
of the Church: 


“Though now found within different political boundaries, 
the Church remains essentially one. In this respect we are 


no more separated from them, than from the members of any 
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Protestant Episcopal Church throughout the world. In mat- 
ters of this kind, neither geographical bounds, nor civil re- 
lations, nor any temporal cause whatsoever, can have effect, so 
long as in doctrine, discipline, and worship we are substantially 
the same; and as ecclesiastically our unity is to this extent 
thus preserved, so we would endeavor, in spite of any tempta- 
tion to the contrary, to cultivate to the utmost towards our 
former associates, the ‘unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace.’ 


The first General Council was short but laborious. During the 
ten days of its sessions, it considered and adopted an entire code of 
canons. Very little was materially modified by the canons. 

The most important change was the omission of the canon: “Of 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer.” That canon, adopted in 
1832, remained among the canons of the General Convention until the 
revision accomplished in 1904. In the report of the committee of 
the General Council of 1862, the canon was brought forth under an 
enlarged and much improved form, providing for great freedom and 
variety in the use of the services of the Prayer Book, in such dioceses 
as should authorize the same “by the vote of a majority of both 
clergy and laity,” and expressly recognizing the authority of the bishops 
of the several dioceses to “provide such services as, in their judgment, 
shall be required by the spiritual necessities of any class or portion 
of the population” of the diocese. This was a distinct improvement on 
the rigidity of the old canon, as Bishop Cheshire has said; but it does 
not seem to have been considered by the council.* 

“It is to be noted, first of all,” said Bishop Cheshire, “that the 
Church in the Confederate States did not make its slender resources, 
and the overwhelming urgency of its domestic duties, a plea for con- 
tracting its sympathies or narrowing the bounds of its spiritual horizon ; 
nor did it desire to limit its work within its own diminishing territory. 
There is something truly pathetic, as well as brave and noble, in the 
way in which it vainly tried to claim its part in the work of the Master 
in the distant field of Foreign Missions, from which, in the language 
of the Pastoral Letter, ‘the policy of man had shut’ it off.”** To the 
report of the committee on the state of the Church there were ap- 
pended the following resolutions, which the House of Deputies adopted : 


“1. Resolved, That the Church in this its first General 
Council, would solemnly recognize, before the Church universal 


’4Richard H. Smith, Organisation of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Confederate States, pp. 5-6. 

85Cheshire, op. cit., p. 57. 
86Cheshire, op. cit, p. 58” 
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and the world, a divine obligation to engage in Missionary 
labour coextensive with the limits of fallen humanity. 

“2. Resolved, That this Church desires specially to recog- 
nize its obligation to provide for the spiritual wants of that 
class of our brethren, who in the providence of God have 
been committed to our sympathy and care in the national in- 
stitution of slavery. 

“3. Resolved, That whilst at all times a devout recognition 
of our dependence on the spirit of all grace is proper, this 
first Council of the Church is a most fitting time and place 
to make special and public acknowledgment of the same; to 
encourage among our members the cherishing in increased de- 
gree of an habitual sense of His presence and power; and 
humbly and earnestly to commit to His presiding influence the 
being, the doings, and the whole future history of this Church, _ 
to the end of the world.’ 


Mr. Henry Trescott, treasurer for foreign missions, reported funds 
collected, and several remittances made to Bishop Payne in Africa, 
Bishop Boone in China, and the Rev. Mr. Hill in Athens. He stated 
that no acknowledgment of his last remittances had been received, 
and the rate of exchange and the increased risks of transmission had 
prevented further remittances from being made. The blockade of South- 
ern ports was cutting the Confederate States off from intercourse with 
the outside world. 

Mr. Jacob K. Sass, treasurer for domestic missions, reported sev- 
eral thousand dollars contributed mostly for the work of Bishops Lay 
and Gregg. 

The General Council took action in regard to the Prayer Book, 
directing the substitution of the word “Confederate” in the place of 
“United,” wherever that word occurs in the name of the Church, and 
the word “Council” for “Convention” to designate the legislative body 
of the diocese and the general triennial meeting. It directed that a 
declaration of its ratification and adoption by the General Council of 
November, 1862, be prefixed. A committee was appointed to report 
to the next General Council such alterations as should be deemed 
proper, with a proviso that “such alterations involve no change in the 
doctrine or discipline of this Church.” The committee was authorized 
to publish an edition of the Prayer Book for present use; “and also, 
in order to supply in part the urgent need of copies of the Prayer- 
book for our soldiers and sailors, a selection of such portions thereof as 
are used in public worship.” 

The Council determined to hold the second triennial Council in — 
Mobile on the second Wednesday of November, 1865; but before its — 


87Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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adjournment, the pastoral letter of the House of Bishops was pro- 
duced—one of the noblest utterances of the Church in modern times. 
Bishop Elliott is generally conceded to have been its author. It breathed 
the spirit of Christian charity towards those separated by the exigencies 
of the times; it voiced the recognition of the great task ahead; it ap- 
pealed to the sense of love and justice in the treatment of the Negro; 
it sounded the call to missionary endeavor. In its clear, lucid English, 
it deserves to rank as a classic. Commenting on the Southern pastoral, the 
Church Journal (New York) said: “Nothing could be nobler or more 
beautiful than this. . . . The most remarkable—and in the present 
temper of the public mind—the most gratifying part of this admirable 
Pastoral is its bold, clear, and noble declaration of religion as duty 
towards the slaves.”** The Calendar (Hartford) reprinted the pas- 
toral in full. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the first General Council, some 
Prayer Books were published in 1863. They were printed by the firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode, of London, evidently from plates in their 
possession. Those which bore the imprint of J. W. Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, were mostly lost in the attempt to run the blockade; 
and very few of them are in existence. Another shipment, financed 
by North Carolina churchmen through the shipment of some cotton 
to England, came through safely, and were eagerly sought and used. 
All the editions of the Confederate Book of Common Prayer had the 
same errors: the words “United States’ were left unchanged in the 
prayers to be used at sea and in the promise of conformity made by 
the bishop-elect in the office for the consecration of a bishop. The 
formal “Ratification and Adoption,” prescribed for use by the committee 
authorized by the General Council of November, 1862, was not in- 
cluded.*® In further accordance with the General Council, there was 
printed for special use in the army and navy a small compendium of the 
Prayer Book for public worship. It was printed as a pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages, containing certain services and devotions in convenient 
arrangement. 

Undoubtedly some of the bishops and others who attended the Gen- 
eral Council returned to their homes with a renewed sense of confidence. 
Bishop Davis, in addressing the 74th annual convention of the diocese 
of South Carolina, at St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, February 11, 
1863, said: 

88Church Journal, Jan. 21, 1863, XI, 4-5. 

39See the article on the Confederate Prayer Book by G. MacLaren Brydon, 
in the HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProtesTANT Episcopat Cuurcu, Dec., 1948. 


A brief allusion is appropriate here, because the publication was sanctioned by 
the Confederate Church in its organized capacity. 
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“We have all returned to our homes with more united con- 
fidence, and a settled feeling of right. . . . We have entered 
into a fearful struggle under the deep sense of right and truth. 
We have appealed to God. In the Church especially we have 


laid our hands upon the horns of the altar, and looked up to 
Him.’’*° 


In the period which followed, there was vigorous activity in field and d 
hospital; and the clergymen clearly pereceived that they had a work 
to perform. Not only were soldiers the beneficiaries of their exertions, 
but the Negroes profited by their ministrations. 

On April 23, 1863, Bishop Otey passed away at Memphis. He 
was in feeble health when the war broke out, but he bravely stood at his 
post. Opposed to secession until that movement became a foregone — 
conclusion, he bestowed his sympathy and his prayers upon the section — 
to which he belonged. The strain imposed upon him by the disturbed 
condition of public affairs told upon his once vigorous constitution ; 
and the early months of 1863 were months of continual illness. The > 
organization of the diocese of Tennessee was maintained as well as_ 
possible by the standing committee, elected in 1861.* 

More and more it became apparent that the Southern cause was 
doomed. Large areas were seized and occupied, by Federal forces, and 
communications were cut off. Arkansas, for example, was able to hold — 
one council after its admission as a diocese; shortly afterwards Bishop — 
Lay found that his best service could be realized in acting as a sort 
of supervisory chaplain, going from place to place as he found oppor- : 
tunity. Bishop Polk was killed on the crest of Pine Mountain, near 
Marietta, Georgia, on the morning of June 14, 1864. His body was 
taken by railway to Atlanta, and placed in the chancel of the newly- 
erected St. Luke’s Church, where services were conducted by Dr. Charles 
Todd Quintard. Thence the corpse was removed to St. Paul’s Church, 
Augusta, where Bishop Elliott preached a funeral sermon; and the 
bishops of Mississippi and Alabama and many surpliced priests took 
part in the last sad rites, St. Peter‘s day, June 20.*? 

So difficult was travel and so serious was the responsibility that 
even that occasion was utilized for the pressing affairs of the Church. 
On June 22nd, while Bishop Polk’s body lay in state in the city hall, 
the committee on the revision of the Prayer Book met in the Sunday 


40Journal, 74th Annual Convention, Diocese of South Carolina, pp. 27-28. 
*1Arthur H. Noll, History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee, pp. 
147-148. 
42Wm. M. Polk, op. cit., Il, 375; Arthur H. Noll, Doctor Quintard, Chaplain 
C. S. A. and Second Bishop of Tennessee, pp. 98-99. For Bishop Elliott’s sermon, 
see HistorICAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EptscopaL Cuurcn, VII (1938), 
pp. 405-418. 
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School room of St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, and continued in session 
till June 28—the eve of the burial. ‘The whole Prayer-book was gone 


over ; the proposals of amendment . . . were read and discussed ; por- e 
tions of the work were assigned to sub-committees, with authority to Se 
call in clergymen or laymen to their assistance.”” Then the committee tc 
adjourned to meet in Savannah the following December. The meeting re 
was never held, because of the movements of the Federal army through k 
Georgia. “There was great unanimity in the committee, which gave b 
promise of very great improvement in the Book of Common Prayer,” le 
said Bishop Elliott. ‘‘The ruling spirit of the changes was to restore «“ 
many of the omissions which had been made in the ritual of the Church cr 
of England, and to carry back our Book to a more primitive standard.’’** h 


a 
DAYS OF THE CONFEDERATE CHURCH 
C 
The last session of the Confederate Congress continued from C 
November 7, 1864, to March 18, 1865. Disastrous accounts were re- 0 
ceived, and there was an eager anxiety on the part of some of the k 
legislators to make peace with the Federal government. The Southern ( 
people were losing confidence in the success of their cause, and they a 
were becoming disheartened at the news of defeats. At last the desperate s 
struggle against overwhelming odds came to an end, in the spring of a 
1865. The South had sacrificed everything in its effort to maintain in- t 
dependence; and it emerged from the war a financial and industrial T 
wreck. In the losses and reverses, the Episcopal Church was not the t 
least of the sufferers. When the third annual council of the diocese ¢ 
of Georgia convened at St. Paul’s Church, Albany, May 11, 1865, it 
was said that “the Diocese was in the greatest confusion, in consequence 1 
of the armistice between General Johnston and General Sherman. The ( 
communications were everywhere broken, all money values had ceased ; e 
every family was in distress and confusion, and as a consequence of this 
state of things, but very few of the clergy and laity were enabled to ( 
reach Albany.’’** The opening sermon was delivered by the Rev. T. Jef- 
ferson Staley, of Marshallville, on II Corinthians iv, 17: “Our light af- 
fliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 


and eternal weight of glory.” 

Soon after the cessation of arms, fraternal overtures were made 
from the North. In June, 1865, the secretary and general agent of the 
Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions addressed a letter to 
each of the Southern bishops, giving assurance of the readiness to re- 


; 48Journal, Third Annual Council, Diocese of Georgia, p. 20. 
*4Journal, Third Annual Council, Diocese * Georgia, pp. 25-26. 
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sume missionary work in the Southern dioceses.*® Bishop — 
the same month, drafted a circular letter to the Southern bishops 4 
expressing to them the hope that they and their deputies would be 
seen in their places at the General Convention. The draft was sent 
to all the Northern bishops for their signature, but only three replies were _ 
received by July 3, “all declining to sign, though all friendly to the 
kind treatment of the parties concerned.”*® Undeterred, the saintly 
bishop of Vermont availed himself of his position of seniority to send a 
letter to each of the Southern bishops, in which he testified his own 
“affectionate attachment,” and assured his brethren of the “cordial wel- | 
come” awaiting them at the approaching General Convention. “I trust,” 
he said, “that I shall enjoy the precious gratification of seeing you 
and your delegates in proper place at the regular triennial meeting.”* 
Without waiting for official action on the part of the Confederate 
Church, the diocese of Texas adopted resolutions, resolving “that the 
Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America is hereby acceded to and recognized, and its authority ac- 
knowledged, and that the necessary verbal changes in the Constitution, 
Canons, rules, and orders of this Diocese be made to conform thereto, 
and printed accordingly under the direction of the Secretary, by sub- 
stituting for the words ‘Council’ and ‘Confederate States,’ ‘Convention’ 
and ‘United States’”; and “that deputies, clerical and lay, be elected to 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, to be held in October next.” This action was 
taken at Christ Church, Houston, at the third annual council of the 
diocese of Texas, June 15-17, 1865.** 


unwise and inexpedient. Bishop Atkinson and Bishop Lay began to 
consider the advisability of attending the General Convention ; and they 
entered into correspondence with Bishop Elliott on the steps to be taken. 
Bishop Elliott replied, July 12, that he did not very well see how they | 
could avoid returning into connection with the Church in the Union, 


and as as s the Bishops of the Church.””** 
On the 17th of July he invited the bishops of the Confederate Church 
to meet him at the Sunday School room of St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, 


45Church Journal, July 12, 1865, XIII, 205. 

46The Life of Bishop Hopkins, by One of his Sons, 1873, p. 347. 

47July 12, 1865. 

48Journal, Third Annual Council, Diocese of Texas, p. 10; DuBose Murphy, 
“The Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas during the Civil War, ” in HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpriscopaL CuurcH, I, 100. 

49Henry C. Lay, “The Return of Southern Bishops to the General Conven- 
tion of 1865,” in The Churchman, May 5, 1883, XLVII, 478. 
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to confer with him in regard to their action in connection with the 
present state of affairs.°° That he favored reunion is most evident from 
his statement at the adjourned session of the third annual council of the 
diocese of Georgia, at Emmanuel Church, Athens, August 10, to the 
effect that, as soon as the civil government is restored, there will be no 
political or canonical hindrance to reunion with the other dioceses. The 
diocese, he continued, must remember that she must act “not only for 
herself, but also for her sister Dioceses with whom she was for a time 
united . She owes it to her own character and dignity to keep faith with 
them, and to arrange a reunion which will not place any of them in a 
worse condition than it may place herself.’”* As he wrote the editor 
of the Church Journal, August 1, his objection to the action of the 
diocese of Texas was not so much as to what she had done as to the 
manner in which she had done it. “Texas seems to have forgotten 
that, as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States, 
we performed certain acts which need recognition and confirmation, and 
which should not be left, in justice to others, without settlement in the 
act of reunion.”’ He specified particularly the consecration of Bishop 
Wilmer, the admission of Arkansas as a diocese, and the election of 
Bishop Lay as the diocesan of Arkansas.** 

In September, Bishop Elliott summoned the bishops to meet him 
at Augusta on the 27th of that month. It was his purpose to suggest 
that a committee, consisting of Bishops Johns, Atkinson, and Green, 
represent them informally at the convention in Philadelphia.°* The 
meeting fell through, however, because of the difficulties of travel or 
the imperativeness of other engagements. On the 19th of September, 
the summons was withdrawn.** 

When the General Convention assembled at Philadelphia (October 
4-24, 1865), Bishops Atkinson and Lay were received with cordiality. 
It was soon manifest that the acts of the Confederate Church which 
might have caused friction—the consecration of Bishop Wilmer, the 
erection of Arkansas into a diocese, and the election of Bishop Lay 
to that diocese—would be accepted. A week after the General Con- 
vention opened, the presiding bishop of the Confederate Church wrote 


Bishop Lay: 


“The General Convention seems to have met in a very 
ra Christian and charitable temper. If things go on as they have 
commenced, we shall have very plain sailing at our Council.’”** 


507bid., XLVII, 479. 
‘ 51Journal, Third Annual Council, Diocese of Georgia, pp. 29-30. ¥. 
582Church Journal, Aug. 16, 1865, XIII, 242-243. 
 88Church Journal, Sept. 27, 1865, XIII. 293. 
- 54Henry C. Lay, “The Return of Southern Bishops to the General Con- 
vention of 1865,” in The Churchman, July 7, 1883, XLVIII, 2. 4 +) te 
55Lay, op. cit., Churchman, Aug. 18, 1883, XLVIII, 172-173. 
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At the same time, Bishop Elliott gave notice of the meeting of the 


second General Council of the Church of the Confederate States, “in St. 
Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia, at the time appointed by the preceding 
Council.” On November 8, 1865, that second and last Council as- 
sembled. The bishops of Georgia, Virginia, Mississippi, and Alabama 
were present, along with clerical and lay deputies from Virginia, Geor- — 
gia, Alabama, and South Carolina, and one clerical deputy from Mis- 
sissippi. Only Virginia had a full delegation; Florida had no repre-— 
sentative. There were eighteen deputies in all. é 

Bishop Elliott presided. The Rev. Charles C. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, was chosen president of the House of Deputies; the Rev. 
John M. Mitchell, secretary. The Rev. W. H. Harrison was elected 
secretary of the House of Bishops. Bishop Elliott celebrated the Holy 
Communion, assisted by Bishop Wilmer. 

The two Houses united in a dignified and manly protest against 
military interference with the rights of the Church in Alabama, where 7 
the order of Major-General George Henry Thomas, closing the churches, 
was still in force. Their final action was based on the recognition that 
the necessity which caused an independent branch of the Church Catho- 
lic had ceased to exist. In the preamble by which the Council virtually 
dissolved itself, it was declared that the several dioceses had been im- 
pelled by political events to separate in a legislative capacity from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, and had 
decided “upon grounds sanctioned by Holy Scripture and primitive an- ~ 
tiquity”” to unite and adopt for their better government and more con- 
venient action a constitution and code of canons, and had met in Gen- 
eral Council; that “this Church, so organized, although arising out of 
political events was from that time a duly organized branch of the One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and may of right so continue to be; 
or may, through the action of its several diocesan councils, form any 
other synodical associations.” It was further recited that “the spirit of 
charity which prevailed in the proceedings of the General Convention 

. . at its late session in Philadelphia, has warmly commended itself to — 
the hearts of this Council.” Therefore, it was resolved : 


“1. That in the judgment of this Council it is perfectly | 
consistent with the good faith which she owes to the Bishops | 
and Dioceses with which she has been in union since 1862, 
for any Diocese to decide for herself whether she shall any 
longer continue in union with this Council. 

“2. That it be recommended that wherever the word ‘Con- 


federate’ occurs in the standards of this Church, the word 


‘United’ be substituted therefor. 


= 
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opt “3. That inasmuch as the change recommended in the pre- 
2 ceding resolution (being the change recommended in the Book) 
me cannot be legally completed until the next meeting of this 
; Council, under the circumstances it should in the meantime 
“ have the force of law, in any Diocese, when approved by its 


Bishop or Diocesan Council. 

“4. That each Diocese now in connection with this Coun- 
cil shall be governed by the Constitution and the Canons there- 
of, until such time as it shall have declared its withdrawal 
therefrom, as hereinafter provided for. 

“5. That whenever any Diocese shall determine to with- 
draw from this ecclesiastical confederation, such withdrawal 
shall be considered as duly accomplished when an official notice 
signed by the Bishop and Secretary of such Diocese shall have 
been given to the Bishops of the Dioceses remaining in connec- 
tion with this Council.’ 


Under these resolutions, the dioceses withdrew from the Council, 
and reunited themselves with the Church in the United States. Thus the 
organized existence of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federate States of America came to an honorable end after a brief but 
most commendable career. 


_ S56Lay, op. cit. (Churchman, Sept. 1, 1883, XLVIII, 230-231) ; Cheshire, op. 
cit., pp. 249-250. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE SOUTHERN BISHOPS 


(a) Writt1ram Meape. Born Nov. 11, 1789, near Millwood, Clarke County, 
Va. Graduated, Princeton. Ordained deacon, 1811; priest, 1814. Consecrated 
assistant bishop of Virginia, August 11, 1829; diocesan, 1841. President of the 
Theological Seminary near Alexandria, 1842-1862. Founder ‘and president of the 
Evangelical Knowledge Society, 1847. Author of published sermons: A Brief 
Review of the Episcopal Church in Virginia (1845); Wilberforce, Cranmer, 
Jewett and the Prayer Book on the Incarnation (1850); Reasons for Loving the 
Episcopal Church (1852); Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia 
(1857). Died, Richmond, Va., March 14, 1862. [Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
ed., XVII, 946.] 

(b) James Hervey Orey. Born, Bedford County, Va., Jan. 27, 1800. Gradu- 
ated, University of North Carolina. Taught school at Warrenton, N. C. Became 
interested in the Episcopal Church. Baptized by the Rev. William Mercer Green, 
tater bishop of Mississippi. Ordained deacon, 1825; priest, 1827. Settled in 
Franklin, Tenn., where he opened a school and served as pastor and missionary 
for 8 years, with only one other Episcopal clergyman in the state. The diocese 
of Tennessee was organized at Nashville in 1829. At the convention held at 
Franklin, 1833, he was elected first bishop, there being only five presbyters and 
one deacon in the state. Consecrated bishop, Jan. 14, 1834. His services by toil- 
some journeys on horseback extended through Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Indian Territory. One of the founders of the University of the 
South. Died, April 23, 1863. [Charles L. Wells, in Dictionary of American 
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Biography, XIV, 90-91; William Mercer Green, Memoir of Rt. Rev. James Hervey 
Otey, D. D., LL. D. (New York: James Pott & Co., 1885) ]. 

(c) Leonrpas Pork. Born Raleigh, N. C., April 10, 1806. Educated at 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point. Converted under the influence of the 
Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine, chaplain, and later bishop of Ohio. Ordained 
deacon, 1830; priest, 1831, after study at the Virginia Theological Seminary. Be- 
gan his active ministry in Tennessee. Chosen missionary bishop of the South- 
west. Consecrated, Dec. 9, 1838. His jurisdiction extended over Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and the republic of Texas. Chosen 
bishop of Louisiana at the General Convention of 1841. He divided missionary 
supervision with Bishop Otey, taking the work in Alabama and Texas, while 
Bishop Otey wrought in Arkansas and Mississippi. Made his last visitation to 
Alabama in 1843, and to Texas in 1844. As bishop of Louisiana for 18 years, 
he saw the Louisiana Church increase in the number of its clergy more than 
sevenfold, in its communicants more than tenfold, and in the aggregate of its 
parishes more than twentyfold. One of the founders of the University of the 
South. Resigned his bishopric in 1861 to accept a commission in the Confederate 
Army. Served with distinction. Promoted lieutenant-general, Oct., 1862. Com- 
manded one of the three corps of the Army of Tennessee, and had charge of the 
Department of Alabama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana. Killed near Marietta, 
Ga., June 14, 1864. [William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1915) ; HistortcaL MAGAZINE VII (1938), 324- 
418.] 

(d) STEPHEN Ettiotr. Born, Beaufort, S. C., Aug. 31, 1806. Student at 
Harvard and at South Carolina College. Practiced law. Ordained deacon, 1835; 
priest, 1836. Professor of sacred literature and the evidences of Christianity at 
South Carolina College. Ordained first bishop of Georgia, Feb. 28, 1841. His epis- 
copate characterized by great activity, the planting of many churches, the encourage- 
ment of education, and an interest in the cultural development of the state. One of 
the founders of the University of the South. Joined with Bishop Polk in issuing 
the first call for a meeting of the Southern bishops and dioceses after the outbreak 
of war. Presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America. A facile writer. Author of numerous published sermons and 
addresses. Died, Savannah, Dec. 21, 1866. [Edgar Legare Pennington, “Stephen 
Elliott, First Bishop of Georgia,’ in HtstorICAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaL Cuurcn, VII, 203-263.] 

(e) Joun Jouns. Born, Newcastle, Del., July 30, 1796. Student at Prince- 
ton. Became a communicant of the Episcopal Church in a season of religious 
awakening there. Ordained by Bishop White, 1819. Served at Fredericktown, 
Md.; rector of Christ Church, Baltimore, 1829-1842. Consecrated, Oct. 13, 1842, 
assistant bishop of Virginia. Became diocesan on the death of Bishop Meade, 
1862. Died, April 5, 1876. Author of a Life of Bishop Meade. [National Cyclo- 
paecdia of American Biography, III, 236.] 

(f) NicHotas HAMNER Cosss. Born, Bedford County, Va., Feb. 5, 1795. 
Ordained deacon, 1824; priest, 1825. Consecrated first bishop of Alabama, Oct. 20, 
1844. Moved to Tuscaloosa, where he resided until Montgomery became the capi- 
tal. A strong Union than, and an opponent of secession. Died, Montgomery, 
Jan. 11, 1861, a few hours before the secession of his state. [Dictionary of 
Alabama Biography, III, 359; Greenough White, A Saint of the Southern Church 
(New York, 1900).] 

(g) WrtttaM Mercer Green. Born, Wilmington, N. C., May 2, 1798. 
Graduated, University of North Carolina. Ordained deacon, 1821: priest, 1822. 
Four years in charge of St. John’s Church, Williamsborough, and of the mis- 
sions at Halifax, Raleigh, Oxford, Milton, and Hillsborough. Established St. 
Matthew’s Church, Hillsborough, 1826. Called to the University of North Caro- 
lina as chaplain and professor belles-lettres, 1837; remained there until 1849. Con- 
secrated first bishop of Mississippi, Feb. 24, 1850. Very active in the University 
of the South. Chancellor of the University of the South, 1867. Died at Sewanee, 
Tenn., Feb. 13, 1887. [National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IX, 326.] 

(h) Francis Hucer Ruttepce. Born, Charleston, S. C., April 11, 1799. 
Graduated, Yale, and at General Theological Seminary. Ordained deacon, 1823: 
priest, 1825. Held a suburban charge on Sullivan’s Island in Charleston Har- 
bour, 1827-1839. Rector of Trinity Church, St. Augustine, Fla., 1839-1845. Rector 
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of St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, Fla., 1845-1851. Consecrated bishop of Florida, 
Oct. 15, 1851. D. D., Hobart College. Died at Tallahassee, Nov. 6, 1866. 
(National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501.] 
_ Gi) THomas FreperickK Davis. Born, Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 8, 1804. 
Graduated, University of North Carolina. Practiced law. Took up the study 
of theology. Ordained deacon, 1831; priest, 1832. Rector of St. James’ Church, 
Wilmington, N. C. Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Salisbury, N. C. Rector of 
Grace Church, Camden, S. C. Consecrated bishop of South Carolina, Oct. 17, 
1853. D. D., University of North Carolina and Columbia. Suffered the loss of his 
eyesight. Died at Camden, Dec. 2, 1871. [National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, XII, 319.] 

(j) Tuomas Arkrnson. Born, Aug. 6, 1807, in Dinwiddie County, Va. 
Graduated in law. Ordained to the ministry. Served churches in Norfolk and 
Lynchburg. Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. Declined election as first 
bishop of Indiana, 1843; elected again in 1846, and declined. Consecrated bishop 
of North Carolina, Oct. 17, 1853. A man of strong convictions, he disliked 
slavery. He held that the secession of the states did not bring about an ipso facto 
separation of the Southern dioceses from those of the North. Active in the re- 
union of the Church at the General Convention of 1865. Died, Jan. 4, 1881. 
| National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 52; Dict. of Amer. Biog., I, 
411.] 

(k) ALEXANDER Grecc. Born, Oct. 8, 1819, at Society Hill, S. C. Graduated, 
South Carolina College. Studied law. Practiced law at Cheraw, S. C. Ordained 
deacon, 1846; priest, 1847. Rector of St. David’s parish, Cheraw. Consecrated first 
bishop of Texas, Oct. 13, 1859. Entered at once on his extensive labours. His 
diocese divided, 1879; he was assigned to the southern part of the state. Re- 
moved to Galveston. Author of a History of the Old Cheraws (1867). D. D., 
South Carolina College. Died at Galveston, July 11, 1893. [National Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, XII, 315.] 

(1) Henry CHAMPLIN Lay. Born, Richmond, Va., Dec. 6, 1823. Graduated, 
University of Virginia and Virginia Theological Seminary. Ordained deacon, 
1846; priest, 1848. After a short pastorate at Lynnhaven Parish, Va., became 
rector of the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Ala. (1848-1859). Consecrated, 
Oct. 23, 1859, missionary bishop of the Southwest. The territory included Arkan- 
sas, Indian Territory, and parts adjacent. Became bishop of Arkansas during 
the war. He and Bishop Atkinson were the first Southern bishops to join with 
those of the Northern dioceses at the General Convention of 1865, in reuniting 
the Church. Became once more missionary bishop, but with jurisdiction limited 
to Arkansas. On the establishment of the Eastern Shore of Maryland as a 
diocese (1868), he was elected as bishop of Easton, assuming office, April 1, 
1869. Died at the Church Home, Baltimore, Sept. 17, 1885. Buried at Easton. 
[Dict. Amer. Biog., XI, 64.] 

(m) RicHArp Hooker Witmer. Born, Alexandria, Va., March 15, 1816. 
Graduated, Yale. Attended Virginia Theological Seminary. Ordained deacon, 
1839: priest, 1840. Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Goochland County, and St. 
John’s Church, Fluvanna County. Rector of St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C. 
Served at Grace Church, Berryville, and Wickliffe Parish, Va.; later in Loudoun 
and Fauquier Counties. First rector of the newly established Emmanuel Church 
at Brook Hill near Richmond, 1859. Elected bishop of Alabama, he was con- 
secrated, March 6, 1862. Founded the Church Home for Orphans at Tuscaloosa, 
1863; and attempted to establish a publishing house for the distribution of re- 
ligious literature in the army. During the Reconstruction period, he issued a 
pastoral letter, involving the subject of the prayer for those in civil authority, 
which brought about a military order closing the Episcopal churches of the state. 
Published The Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint (1887). Preached before 
the General Convention, Baltimore, 1892. Author of several tracts and pamphlets. 
D. D., William and Mary College, and the University of the South; LL. D., 
Oxford and the University of Alabama. Died, Spring Hill near Mobile, June 14, 
1900. [National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 465; W. C. Whitaker, 
Richard Hooker Wilmer: A Biography (Philadelphia, 1907), pp. 317.] 
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THE “CONFEDERATE PRAYER BOOK.” 


By G. MacLaren Brydon 


_- The story of the Confederate Prayer Book, or, to be more exact, 


The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Confederate States of America, Together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David, is one of great human interest... There were no dif- 
ferences at all between the North and the South as to the doctrine, 
discipline, or worship of the Church, the only question between them 
being that caused by the use of the “Prayer for the President . . . and all 
in Civil Authority, in Morning and Evening Prayer.”” For that reason 
it was entirely possible for the most ardently loyal Churchman in the 
Southern Confederacy to change the word “United” to “Confederate” 
in his own Prayer Book, and so adapt it for use in the new national 
confederation. That is what all of them did, and indeed were com- 
pelled to do during the first two years of the War. No one had authority 
during that period to publish a Prayer Book for the Church in the 
Confederate States, because it was not until November, 1862, that the 
Southern dioceses came together in the first General Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America: and not 
until that General Council authorized a Prayer Book, and directed what 
changes should be made in the old book was it possible for such a new 
Prayer Book of their own to be published. Prior to that action the 


* bishop of each seceded diocese was the sole liturgical authority within his 


own diocese. In every such diocese, as soon as the State joined the 
union of Confederate States of America, the bishop directed his clergy 
and people to pray for the President of the Confederate States. 

Two separate and unrelated plans were undertaken in the early 
part of the year 1863 to secure the publication of a Prayer Book for 
the new national Church. The first of these seems to have been the 
action of Mr. John W. Randolph, a bookseller of the City of Richmond. 
He employed the Rev. Kensey J. Stewart,? a chaplain in the Confederate 

1For the account given by Bishop Cheshire of the Confederate Prayer Book, 
see his book, published in 1914: The Church in the Confederate States, pp. 98, 
et seq. 

2Rev. Kensey J. Stewart, D. D., a native of Newcastle, Delaware, was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Moore, of Virginia, in 1839, and advanced to the priesthood in 
1841 by Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland. Most of his ministry prior to the 
War was spent in Rhode Island, and other Northern states. After the outbreak 
of the War he returned to Virginia, and served as a chaplain in the Confederate 


Army. He held various pastorates in Virginia and elsewhere after the War, and 
died in Richmond, June 10, 1902, aged 86 years. - Joes 


~ 
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Army, to go to London and to have a Confederate Prayer Book published 
for him. He desired the publication of two other books also, and gave 
Mr. Stewart a thousand dollars in gold to pay for all three. About the 
same time the Virginia Bible Society asked its president, the Rev. Dr. 
Moses D. Hoge, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond,* to visit England and solicit the interest of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, requesting a supply of Bibles and Testaments for the 
Virginia Society. The War had separated the Virginia Bible Society 
from the Bible Societies of the Northern States, and no more Bibles could 
be secured from the Northern publishing houses. Bibles were contra- 
band of war, and could not be carried through the lines. 

These two clergymen went together upon their trip to England; 
and, after reaching London, were successful in performing their re- 
spective commissions. Dr. Hoge secured a generous and immediate 
grant of Bibles, Testaments, and separate Gospels: Mr. Stewart had 
his three books published. In due time the books were all assembled 
and placed on shipboard, consigned to Havana; and the two clergymen 
started upon their return trip. The plan, as had already been arranged, 
was that upon arriving at Havana the cargo of books would be trans- 
shipped to a blockade-runner, in the hope of slipping through the block- 
ade of Federal warships, and reaching Wilmington, North Carolina. 

It so happened that the Hoge family in Richmond had a friend, a 
woman of Northern birth, who had married and was living near Rich- 
mond, and who was serving as a spy for the Federal government. 
Through her friendship with the Hoges she learned all the details of 
the trip of these two clergymen to England, and the plan for their re- 
turn. She reported the matter to the U. S. Naval Base at Hampton; 
and in due time a Federal boat was dispatched to look for a particular 
blockade-runner with its two parsons and its cargo of Bibles and Prayer 


Books. 

The task was successfully accomplished. The blockade-runner was 
found, captured, and the whole cargo of books was thrown into the 
ocean, with the exception of a few hundred copies of the Prayer Book, 
Testaments, and Gospels, which were saved and sold in a prize court 
in Boston. But the two clergymen had taken passage on another 
boat, which successfully ran the blockade, and reached port in safety. 

8See an account of Dr. Hoge in Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton’s Story of a Down- 
Town Church, p. 112. Richmond, 1945. — 

4The library of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, has in its col- 
lection of Prayer Books a Confederate Prayer Book of the 24mo Randolph 


edition bearing the written notation that it was picked up at sea, off Wilmington. 
This copy doubtless was one of the books that were jettisoned. 
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Mr. Stewart had put several copies of the largest size of the Prayer 
Book in his own baggage, which, upon his arrival in Richmond, he gave 
to Mr. Randolph with the remark, “This is all you get for your thousand 
dollars.”> Mr. Randolph gave one copy to Mrs. Robert E. Lee, one 
to President Jefferson Davis, and one to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Nor- 
man V. Randolph, who in later years gave it to the Virginia Diocesan 
Library. So the first effort to secure a Confederate Prayer Book failed, 
leaving only a few copies in existence, which have long since been placed 
in libraries and museums. 

The lady who had acted as a spy in this case came later under 
suspicion. She was arrested, convicted of giving information to the 
enemy, and sentenced to serve a term in the Virginia penitentiary. But, 
inasmuch as the state penitentiary was considered not to be a proper 
place for the incarceration of a lady, the court was at a loss to know 
what to do with her. It was finally determined to ask a Roman 
Catholic order of nuns who were operating a hospital on the outskirts 
of Richmond to take charge of the prisoner and keep her under guard 
in their hospital building. Through another spy, the news and the 
place of her incarceration was sent to the Federal authorities; and, as 
soon as convenient, a raid was staged toward Richmond. The raiders 
broke through the outer fortifications, captured the hospital, found the 
imprisoned spy and carried her off to freedom, to the relief of the Rich- 
mond courts.® 

The second plan to secure a special edition of the Prayer Book 
was being put into effect about the same time as the abortive Richmond 
effort. A group of five churches in North Carolina’ contributed each 
a bale of cotton, to be shipped to Liverpool and sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the publication of an edition of the Prayer Book. The 
effort proved successful. The cotton ran the blockade and was sold 
at a good price, and the proceeds were paid to the firm of Eyre and 
Spottiswoode for the printing of a prayer book. This edition ran the 
blockade safely upon its trip to Carolina; the books were divided among 


5This story was told to the author by Mrs. Norman V. Randolph, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of the bookseller. 

®The details of the story of the spy are to be found in MSS. letters and 
other unpublished papers in Richmond. The newspapers of the day give the 
information that she was born in Cincinnati, the daughter of Dr. Wilson, of 
that city, and that she married Dr. Patterson, Allan, of Virginia, who was a 
friend of Dr. Hoge. She became estranged from her husband, and was be- 
friended by Dr. Hoge’s family. She was confined in the temporary St. Francis 
de Sales Hospital. This is said to have been located in a tavern building on 
Brook Road in the outskirts of the city. 
™Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 101-02. 
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and individuals. Indeed this was the only edition of the Confederate 
Prayer Book that did secure any distribution at all among Southern 
churches. 

The Randolph Prayer Book bears upon its title page the imprint: 


Richmond, Virginia 


. contributing churches, and many were sold to other congregations 


‘ 


It bears on the back of the title page the statement that it was printed 
by G. E. Eyre and W. Spottiswoode, London. > 

The Prayer Book printed for the North Carolina churches, com- 

= called the “Cotton” Prayer Book, bears the imprint upon the title 


page: 
E. Eyre & W. Spottiswoode 


M DCCC LXIII 


The Randolph Prayer Book was published in three sizes:* 24mo, 
32mo, and 64mo. The Cotton Prayer Book was published in one size 
only: a 32mo, exactly the same dimensions as the middle sized Ran- 
dolph Book. The Virginia Diocesan Library is fortunate in having 
copies of all four of these Prayer Books, and also a copy of the Testa- 
ment that was saved and sold in the Boston prize court. 

Each of these has its own distinctive history. The large 24mo size, 
as stated above, was brought into Richmond in Mr. Stewart’s own 
baggage, and came direct from Mr. Randolph’s family. The 32mo, or 
middle size, carries on the fly-leaf a written statement with a London 
address, as follows: 


No. 12, Upper Seymour St. Portman Square. This Prayer 
Book, of the first edition published for the Confederate States by 
Dr. K. J. Stewart, is presented to the Rev. Joshua Peterkin. 
With the Xtian Regards of 

S. F. Cameron. 


It was given to the Diocesan Library by Dr. Peterkin’s grand- 


8Bishop Cheshire is in error in stating that the Randolph edition was in 
two sizes. He calls the Cotton Prayer Book the third edition of the Confederate 
Prayer Book, whereas it would seem more accurate to speak of the Randolph 
Prayer Books as one edition in three sizes, and the Cotton Prayer Book as the 
second. 
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daughter. The inscription is of interest and value as declaring that Dr. 
Stewart published “the first edition,” thereby antedating the Cotton 
Prayer Book. It is also of interest that this copy was disposed of in 
England. No other copy of this size seems, as far as is known to the | 
present writer, to have appeared in America. 

The third, or 64mo size Prayer Book, bears on the inside of the | 
front cover the label pasted in: 


From the Cargo of the 
Anglo-Rebel Blockade-Runner © 


MINNA 


Captured December 6, 1863 uae 
Off Wilmington 
By the Government Dispatch Ship 


CIRCASSIAN 


Capt. W. B. Eaton 


For Sale by W. H. Piper & Co., 
133 Washington Street, Boston. 


sized New Testament owned by the Diocesan Library. This copy of 
the Prayer Book found its way into Virginia after its sale in the prize — 
court in Boston, and was given to the Diocesan Library by Mrs. Bessie 
Lee Morris, of Orange County. There is an unverifiable tradition that 
it was carried in his own baggage by a Confederate officer during the 
last year of the War. As regards the Bibles, Testaments and Gospels 
secured by Dr. Hoge, the statement has been made that he did not send 
the whole consignment upon the ill-fated blockade-runner, but only a 
part, and the remainder was brought in later upon other boats. 

The very interesting fact appears that all three Randolph Prayer 
Books and also the Cotton Prayer Book show the same peculiarity: | 
that although the General Council had directed that the words “United 
States” should be changed to “Confederate States” at every place where 
they occur in the Prayer Book, the publishers actually made the change 
in three places only, and did not make it in three other places. The 
words, “Confederate States,” appear on the title page and in the 
title and context of the “Prayer for the President . . . and all in 
the Forms 


ett. 
aid 
Exactly the same label appears on the inside front cover of the small — ; 


— 


¥ 


of Prayer to be used at Sea (the Prayer to be used on a Battleship) 
still carried the petition, “that we may be a safeguard unto the United 
States of America”; and in the office for the consecration of a bishop 
the person being consecrated is required to make an oath of allegiance 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
The third place is in the authorization for the use of hymns printed at the 
end of the Prayer Book. 

Quite possibly the retention of the words, “United States,” in the 
authorization of the hymns was intentional, inasmuch as the General 
Council had not taken final action upon a selection of hymns, but ap- 
pointed a committee on the Hymnody and Psalmody of the Church, 
which was to function after the close of the Council, and to report to a 
later meeting. Mr. Stewart may have felt that he was not authorized 
to make a change at that point. But there can be only one logical ex- 
plantation of the retention of the words, “United States,” at the points 
listed in the Prayer Book itself. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode had been publishing the American Prayer 
Book for many decades, and had the plates of each size in its several 
editions. For that reason, probably, Mr. Stewart went to that firm. 
As the only change to be made was one word, it was much cheaper to 
take the plates already in existence, and change the words “United”’ 
to “Confederate” wherever it occurred than to get some other firm to 
set up the type de novo. So the order was given. But somebody was 
careless about finding and changing all the places. He changed those 
places which he remembered, the obvious and familiar ones, and for- 
got all about the other places. 

After all, the error did not do any great harm. Commodore Maury 
and other Confederate sailors who used the Prayer Book could adapt 
it without difficulty to the use of the Confederate Navy; and no bishop 
was consecrated by the Confederate Church after Bishop Wilmer’s con- 
secration in March, 1862. 


p. 142. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
GONFEDERATE STATES - 

: By Lawrence F. London* 

The outbreak of the Civil War in the spring of 1861 found the 

Church in the southern states with little or no provision for publishing 

her religious literature. Churchmen in the South had depended almost 

entirely upon the northern publishing houses for their Bibles, Prayer sa 
| Books, hymnals and religious tracts. There were in 1861 only three 

Episcopal periodicals currently published in the Confederate States. Lin- 
coln’s blockade of the Confederacy soon brought home to churchmen — 

of the South the realization that they would have to depend largely upon 
their own resources for a supply of religious reading matter. Nocentral 
publishing house, however, for the Church in the Confederate States was 
established, the work of publishing being left almost entirely in the 
hands of the individual dioceses. 

The first official action of the Church in recognition of her re- 
sponsibility to provide religious literature for her civilian and military 
population was taken at the Convention of Bishops, Clergymen and Lay- 
men which met at Montgomery, Alabama, in July, 1861. This con- 
vention adopted a resolution declaring : 


“That it is desirable that Printing and Publishing Houses 
should be encouraged in the Confederate States for the supply 
of Bibles, Prayer Books, and other necessary publications, and 
that it be recommended to the Church to promote this object 
as far as possible.’” 


Little was accomplished, however, during the first year of the war to 
put into practical operation the spirit of this resolution. The central 
Church in the Confederacy took no further action in this regard until 
the meeting of the General Council at Augusta, Georgia, in November, _ 
1862. In regard to publishing an edition of the Bible it was decided 
at this meeting “That while this General Council recognizes its duty 


*Dr. London is research assistant in history and bibliography in the University 
of North Carolina, and is also historiographer of the diocese of North Carolina.— 
Editor's note. 

1Proceedings of a Meeting of Bishops, Clergymen, and Laymen, of the P. E. aw 


Church in the Confederate States, pp. 12-13. ath 
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to put forth a standard edition of the Holy Scriptures, yet in its judg- 
ment the present condition of the country makes it expedient to post- 
pone the execution thereof.” It will be noted here that no edition of 
either the Old or New Testament was published by the Church in the 
Confederacy during the course of the war. The Bible Society of the Con- 
federate States, an interdenominational organization, published an edition 
of the New Testament and Psalms in 1862. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society sent over quantities of Bibles and Testaments, which were 
more often than not successfully brought through the blockade. From 
these two sources civilians and soldiers alike were fairly well supplied 
with the Scriptures. 

After the secession of the southern states, churchmen realized that a 
few changes would be necessary in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
most obvious alteration was in the prayer “for those in civil authority.” 
Until official action could be taken, the Confederate bishops instructed 
their clergy to substitute the words “Confederate States” for “United 
States” wherever it occurred in the Prayer Book. 

When the General Council of the Church in the Confederate States 
met in November, 1862, the question of revising the Prayer Book was 
carefully considered. The Council decided, however, that it was in- 
advisable to make any major changes at that time. It accordingly re- 
solved that “The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, . . . heretofore used in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, (the words ‘United States’ being changed into 
‘Confederate States,’ and ‘Convention’ into ‘Council,’ wherever they 
occur in the Liturgical Services), be established as The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, ....” The Council further provided for a committee of 
three bishops, three clergymen and three laymen to study the question 
of revising the Prayer Book and to report to the next General Council 
such alterations which it thought proper, provided they involved “no 
change in the Doctrine or Discipline of this Church.” This committee 
was authorized to publish an edition of the Prayer Book as heretofore 
established, “and also, in order to supply in part the urgent need of copies 
in the Prayer Book for our soldiers and sailors, a selection of such 
portions thereof as are used in public worship.’ 

At the close of the General Council the bishops of the Confederate 
States issued their pastoral letter. In regard to the Council’s action on 
the Prayer Book, they declared: “We give you back your Book of Com- 
mon Prayer the same as you have entrusted it to us, believing that if 
it has slight defects, their removal had better be the gradual work of 


C. S. A., 1862, pp. 182-183. 


- 2Journal of the Proceedings of the General Council of the P. E. Church in 
the 
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_ experience than the hasty action of a body convened almost upon the out- 
skirts of a camp.’® 

The committee on the revision of the Prayer Book did not hold a 
meeting until June, 1864. It met for a week in Augusta, Georgia, and 
discussed the proposals which had been made by various clergymen. 
Of these proposals Bishop Henry C. Lay, a member of the committee, ob- 
served: “All were soon impressed with two things: the general consent 
as to the more important changes proposed, and the disposition to re- 
turn to the English Prayer Book.’* The committee adjourned to meet 
the following December without arriving at any conclusions. So far as 
can be ascertained this meeting was not held. Suffice it to say here, 
no revision of the Prayer Book took place in the lifetime of the Con- 
federacy and no complete edition of it was ever published in the Con- 
federate States. 

A resolution of the General Council, which was successfully carried 
out, called for publishing such portions of the Prayer Book as were 
used in public worship. Bishop Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, was chair- 
man of the committee on the Prayer Book, and it was due almost entirely 
to his untiring efforts that an abridgment of the Prayer Book for the 
use of the soldiers was brought out in 1863. He compiled it and saw 
it through the press. Bishop Elliott seems to have had some difficulty 
with the printer, R. J. Maynard, of Atlanta, in regard to the quality 
of paper and binding used. He wrote Maynard: “I have received the 
Copy of the Mission Service and am deeply mortified at its appear- 
ance. . . . The first two forms, are upon the paper you sent me. The 
latter forms are upon the commonest newspaper trash.” The bishop 
further complained that Maynard had used the cover of the book for 
advertising. He ordered the printer to suppress it and to place plain 
white covers on all that had not already been issued. Bishop Elliott 
concluded by saying: “I shall take care how I am caught in any such 


scrape again.’® 
The little Prayer Book bore the following on its title page: 


“The Order for daily Morning and Evening Prayer, ac- 
cording to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America, together with the Antecom- 
munion Office and a selection of occasional Prayers from various 
Offices of the Book of Common Prayer. Published by authority 
of the Joint Committee on the Book of Common Prayer, . . . .” 


3Pastoral Letter from the Bishops of the P. E. Church to the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church in the C. S. A., 1862, p. 5. ; 

*MSS. Diary of Bishop Henry C. Lay, 1863-1865, pp. 150-151. In Southern 
Historical Collection, University of N. C. Library. ; ; é 

5Stephen Elliott Letter Book (MSS.). In Southern Historical Collection, 
C. Library. 
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This book was a republication with additions of a work called Mis- 
sion Service which had been published some years before by the diocese 
of New York.® In addition to the material mentioned in the title, this 
Prayer Book contained the burial service, the litany, a selection of psalms, 
a few psalms in metre, and hymns. It was a small octavo of forty- 
eight pages. The first edition consisted of 5,000 copies,’ and so far as 
is known no more were issued. 

There were several other abridgments of the Prayer Book printed 
in the Confederate States for the particular use of the soldiers and sailors. 
The earliest known of these was entitled: 


348 


Selections from the Book of Common Prayer, in use in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Confederate States of 
America. Containing the Order for Daily Morning and Evening 
_ Prayer, the Litany, and Occasional Collects. 


a 


It was published in Charlottesville, Virginia, by James Alexander in 
1861, an octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

The best known and most widely circulated abridgments of the 
Prayer Book were published by the Diocesan Missionary Society of 
Virginia. The first of these appeared in 1863 under the title, Prayer 
Book for the Camp. It was a 16mo. of sixty-four pages, printed in 
Richmond by Macfarlane and Fergusson. Ten thousand copies of this 
edition were printed... The book contained an abbreviated form of 
morning prayer, the litany, the antecommunion service, office for the 
burial of the dead, occasional prayers, sixty collects, and a selection of 
hymns. 

In 1864 the Diocesan Missionary Society published another edition 
which was called the Army and Navy Prayer Book. Charles H. Wynne, 
of Richmond, printed twenty-four thousand copies of this work.® He 
also printed another edition in 1865. The book was bound in brown 
paper, contained ninety-six pages, and was a 32mo. in size. 

The Army and Navy Prayer Book was composed of a shortened 
form of morning and evening prayer, the litany, selections from the 
ante-communion service, the office of confirmation, occasional prayers, 
four psalms in metre, and forty-three hymns. Commenting on this 
book Bishop Johns, of Virginia, declared it to be “in form and size suited 
to the use of those for whom it is specially designed, capable of being 
carried in the side pocket of the soldier without encumbrance, and 
constituting his valuable vade mecum on every march.”?° 

SJournal of the Diocese of Georgia, 1863, pp. 24-25. 

- 7Stephen Elliott to J. K. Sass, Jan. 13, 1863. In Stephen Elliott Letter Book. 
SJournal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1864, p. 37. 


*Tbid., p. 37. 
Journal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1864, p. 23. 
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There were also several service manuals which were composed 
largely of extracts from the Book of Common Prayer. One of these 
_was The Confederate Soldier's Prayer Book: a manual of devotions com- 
piled mainly from the Book of Common Prayer and arranged for pub- 
lic and private use in camps and hospitals. It was compiled by the Rev. 
_ Joseph W. Murphy, chaplain of the 32nd regiment, North Carolina 
Troops, and was published by the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 

Petersburg, Virginia. 
The Rev. Charles Todd Quintard, one of the Church’s most out- 
standing chaplains during the war and later bishop of the diocese of 
_ Tennessee, compiled a devotional manual which was widely used through- 
_ out the army. This was The Confederate Soldier's Pocket Manual of 


_ volume because of the lack of any appropriate small book of devotions 
which was of practical use to the men in the camps and field. He 

- dedicated the work to Jacob K. Sass, of Charleston, whose generosity 
had made its publication possible. The editor of the Church Intelligencer 
said of this manual: 


“We have seen nothing as yet that we had rather put into 
the hands of our soldiers than the little work under notice. 
It is made up of more or less original, practical matter for the 
government of Christian life, of prayers well adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of our soldiers, . . . while enough is 
intermixed to guard the faith against the errors and mistaken 
liberality of the times by adding the Creed and a judicious 
selection from the collects and daily services, . . . .”™ 


Dr. Quintard related an interesting incident connected with this 
book. He sent four copies of it to his friend, Lieutenant-General Leonidas 
- Polk, who wrote upon the fly-leaves of three of them the names of 
Generals J. E. Johnston, W. J. Hardee, and J. B. Hood, “With the 
compliments of Lieutenant-General Leonidas Polk.”” The manuals were 
“taken from the breastpocket of his coat, stained with his blood, after 
his death, and forwarded to the officers for whom he had intended 

da Another devotional work prepared by Quintard was called Balm 
for the Weary and the Wounded. In the preface he states that it was 
oe arranged for the use of those soldiers who, by reason of wounds or 
sickness, had been forced “to exchange active service in the field for 
ra the harder and more wearing service in the hospital, . ” Tt was 


dedicated to Captain Thomas Edward King, of Roswell, Georgia, who 


11The Church Intelligencer, March 27, 1863. 
12Noll, Arthur H., Doctor Quintard, pp. 97-98. 
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was killed during the battle of Chickamauga. Quintard himself bore 
Captain King’s body from the field of battle. 

Turning now to a consideration of the Church’s periodical literature, 
we find that there were three Church papers being published in the 
Confederacy at the beginning of the war. The oldest of these was the 
Southern Churchman, which was established in 1835 and has had a 
continuous existence since that date. It was a large folio of four pages 
published weekly. The Rev. D. Francis Sprigg owned and edited the 
periodical throughout the war. He was publishing it in Alexandria, 
Virginia, when the occupation of that town by Federal troops forced 
him to remove to Richmond where he continued publication. 

The content of the Southern Churchman dealt primarily with mat- 
ters pertaining to the Church in Virginia. Each issue, however, con- 
tained articles and some news of general interest to the Church at large. 

The Southern Episcopalian, published by the diocese of South Caro- 
lina, was the second oldest periodical in the Confederacy. It was estab- 
lished in 1854 and continued publication until March, 1863. In con- 
sequence of a greatly diminished subscription list, it was forced to cease 
publication at that time. It was a monthly periodical of fifty-six octavo 
pages. During the war years its editors were the Rev. Messrs. C. P. 
Gadsden and J. H. Elliott. The December, 1861, issue of the Southern 
Episcopalian was reduced to only sixteen pages The reasons for its 
reduction in size, as given by its editors, are interesting and throw some 
light upon the conditions of the times. They state: “The call upon 
our printers to take the field and the failure of some of our subscribers . 
to pay their dues, with the scarceness of paper and the general stag- : ; 
nation of business, makes it necessary that we should abridge our periodi- | 
cal to its present very narrow dimensions.” 

The subject matter of the Southern Episcopalian dealt with ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical polity, current religious problems, and reprints 
of sermons by prominent clergymen in and outside of the diocese. Its 
news items were largely confined to the diocese of South Carolina. 

The Church Intelligencer, newest of the Church periodicals, was 
published in Raleigh, North Carolina. It was founded in 1859 by the 
same group of Southern bishops who founded the University of the 
South. They felt that a periodical representing the Southern dioceses 
would be useful in placing the needs and purposes of the newly formed 
university before the people of the South. The Church Intelligencer 
stated that it was “the accredited organ of the Bishops of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, the Missionary Bishop of the South-West, and of 
the University of the South.” In the May 23, 1861, issue the editor 
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stated that the magazine was “devoted to the interests of the Prot- . | 
estant Episcopal Church, in the Confederate States of America.” 7 
The first issue of the Church Intelligencer appeared on March 14, = 
1860, the Rev. Frederick Fitzgerald was editor, and the Rev. T. S. W. . 
Mott associate editor and proprietor. Mott became editor when Fitz- 7 
gerald resigned on June 6, 1861, to become a chaplain in the Con- 
federate army. The /ntelligencer began as a large folio of eight pages, - 
but with the issue of November 8, 1861, it was reduced to four pages ; 
because of lack of support by the churchmen of the Confederacy. By 
August 30, 1861, the editor states that the periodical had 3,000 sub- ; 
scribers. They were scattered throughout the Confederacy from Vir- : 
ginia through Texas. A local correspondent was appointed for each 
_ diocese for the purpose of reporting diocesan news. 

In addition to publishing the proceedings of the several diocesan 
councils, the Church Intelligencer carried an interesting series of articles 
on the lives of the early Church fathers, and reprinted some of their 
epistles. From October, 1861, through April, 1862, it published serially 

a history of the Church in England and America by the Rev. M. S. 
Royce, of the diocese of Tennessee. The important issues of the day 
were not neglected. For example, a number of articles were written 
by the editor and various contributors on the Church’s responsibility 
_ to provide effective religious education for the slave population. Various 
methods of oral and written instruction of the slaves were ably dis- 
cussed. 

News items from the northern dioceses, whenever available, were 
_ published in the Church Intelligencer. In his editorials throughout the 


> 


_ churchmen of the North. As late as January, 1864, he declared: 


“We wish to remind our readers that the Church, as exist- 
ing in England, the U. S., the Confederate States, or else- 
where, is not a sect, and cannot be spoken of as such without 
a manifest perversion of language. It is not cut off from any- 
thing, and therefore not a sect. It is simply, wherever it is 
found, a branch of the One Universal Church which has existed 
from the beginning, . . . 


Judging from articles quoted in the Church Intelligencer during the 
spring and summer of 1861 from the Protestant Churchman of New 
| York and the Banner of the Cross of Philadelphia, the spirit of toleration 
_ was not so evident. Remarking upon the bitterness of these publications 
and others like them, the editor of the /ntelligencer wrote: 


18The Church Intelligencer, Jan. 8, 1864. a0 
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“Tt is really heart-sickening to see so much ill feeling, and 
blind ignorance in regard to the South of late apparent in the 
Protestant Churchman of New York. And it is not a little 
singular, that those papers who have the most monopolized to 
themselves the term ‘Evangelical,’ have been in direct ratio pro- 
portionably bitter, loud for war, and for ‘crushing the 


Rebels.’ 


In the issue of April 8, 1864, it was announced that the Church 
Intelligencer was indefinitely suspended. This condition was partly 
caused by the loss to the Federal forces of a great portion of the terri- 
tory served by the periodical. More important, however, was the lack 
of support given the paper by churchmen in general. The editor de- 
clared: “It is now certain that the list is so small, even including the 
three months’ subscriptions for the army, that the income will not 
near meet the expenses, . . . .” Fortunately for the Church this con- 
dition continued for only about five months. On September 14, 1864, 
publication was resumed by the newly organized Protestant Episcopal 
Church Publishing Association of Charlotte, North Carolina. The new 
editors were the Rev. Messrs. F. M. Hubbard and George M. Ever- 
hart. Under this arrangement the Church Intelligencer was published 
until 1867. 

The Southern Churchman, the Southern Episcopalian and the 
Church Intelligencer were sent to the soldiers in the field and hospital 
in great numbers. Donations were made by parishes and individuals 
to pay for the subscriptions for the soldiers. One of the chaplains in the 
Army of Northern Virginia wrote Bishop Johns that he had received 
copies of the Southern Churchman and Church Intelligencer which were 
“eagerly taken by the men, and . . proved more acceptable than 
tracts.”’*® 

During the Civil War the tract was the form of religious publication 
most extensively employed by all the churches in the Confederate States. 
Literally millions of pages of tracts were supplied the soldiers through- 
out the war. The oldest Episcopal tract society in the South, in operation 
at the commencement of the war, was the Protestant Episcopal Female 
Bible, Prayer Book and Tract Society of Charleston, which had been 
founded in 1827. It began publishing tracts for the soldiers by the 
fall of 1861. Commenting upon the publications of the Female Bible, 
Prayer Book and Tract Society, the Church Intelligencer declared : 

- “As we often receive applications for tracts for the army, 
we take the present opportunity of commending to all our 


: 14The Church Intelligencer, May 30, 1861. 
15Journal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1863, p. 87. 
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oe readers the excellent series published by the Ladies’ Bible, 
Prayer Book and Tract Society, of Charleston, S. Car., which 
are decidedly the most to our judgment and taste of anything 
we have seen in that line—plain, practical, full of good sense, 
reasonable and to the point.’’** 


Among the titles published by this Society were: Prayer; Faith- 
fulness; Christian Soldier; Prayers and other Devotions for the Use 
of the Soldiers; Roll Call; The Narrow Way; A Few Words to the 
Soldiers of the Confederate States ; Sunday Morning Dream; and Watch- 
ing and Sleeping Christiamty.* 

The Diocesan Missionary Society of Virginia, established in 1829, 
was not a publishing organization, but during the war it undertook 
the publication of tracts and Prayer Books for the soldiers. From 1861 
to 1865 it published more in this field than any other organization in 
the Church. Referring to the work of the Diocesan Missionary Society, 
the Southern Churchman commented : 


“It seems that some of our readers are not aware that the 
Diocesan Missionary Society of Va., have been publishing tracts 
for soldiers and others for the past year. . . . The Society is 
doing something, has published a large number of excellent 
tracts, and has circulated a large number.’’** 


; During 1861 and 1862 the publication of tracts was not officially con- 
nected with the Missionary Society, but was undertaken by its mem- 
bers and their agent, the Rev. Robert Gatewood.” In 1863 a tract 
department was officially organized by the Diocesan Missionary Society, 
and a depository for its publications was established in Richmond. The 
Rev. H. S. Kepler was placed in charge of the department with the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the publication of new tracts.”° 

Describing some of the early tracts of the Society, the Southern 
Churchman remarked : 


“Several new tracts have been issued lately, by our Society 
in Virginia and are for sale by it..One by Rev. Mr. Slaughter, 
Addressed to Officers: a most admirable tract it is, and well 
adapted to the purpose in view. . . . Another has been written 
by the Rev. Thompson L. Smith, Chaplain C. S. A., addressed 
to Christians, among our soldiers. Nearly all the tracts pub- 
lished seemed to take for granted that there were no Christians 

16The Church Intelligencer, Feb. 28, 1862. 

17Cheshire, Joseph B., The Church in the Confederate States, pp. 91-92. 
18The Southern Churchman, Sept. 19, 1862. 
19Journal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1862. 
2°Journal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1863, p. 31. 
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in the army. This tract therefore supplies a want: we hope it 
may have large circulation.”** 


F By the spring of 1864 the Society had published 30,000 tracts for the 
ar soldiers.** Its most important publication was the Army and Navy 
, Prayer Book, which has already been described. 
The newest comer to the field of tract publishing was the Protestant 
> Episcopal Church Publishing Association. It was organized in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, in the early part of 1864. The Rev. George 
pe M. Everhart, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Charlotte, was the book and 
7 tract editor, and Mr. John Wilkes, treasurer of the Association. The 
; pressing need for increasing the supply of “suitable Tracts for the 
¥ P army, and Sunday School Literature” led to the establishment of the 
Association. It began almost immediately to carry out this purpose. 

7 Among its publications were such titles as: Death-Bed Repentance ; 
' Doers of the Word; Episcopacy and Confirmation—a tract for the young ; 
a Claims of the Church; Letters to a Man Bewildered among many Coun- 
sellors, by Bishop Henry C. Lay; Prayers for the Sick and Wounded ; 
A Plain Tract on Confirmation, by C. T. Quintard; Future Good, by 
Bishop Richard H. Wilmer, and Words of Counsel to Confederate 
Soldiers. The Association issued in all twenty-three different titles which 
varied in length from a four page leaflet to a pamphlet of fifty-five pages. 
Its work continued until the end of the war, and its productions were cir- 
culated throughout the Confederacy. Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, made 
a contract with the Association to supply him regularly with tracts, 
but the interruption of communications between himself and the pub- 
lishing house resulting from the war, prevented him from receiving 
“any adequate supply.” 

The publishing activities of the Church in the dioceses of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, have been discussed in more de- 
tail since these dioceses produced most of the religious reading matter 
for the army and navy, as well as for the people generally. It must 
not be thought, however, that no publishing took place in the other Con- 
federate dioceses. In Georgia eleven of Bishop Elliott’s sermons, being 
those particularly suited to the times, were printed and widely circu- 
lated. Some of the titles of these sermons were: Extract. From a ser- 
mon preached by Bishop Elliott . . . containing a tribute to the Privates 
of the Confederate Army; God’s Presence with the Confederate States ; 
How to Renew Our National Strength; Our Cause in Harmony with 
the purposes of God in Christ Jesus; and The Silver Trumpets of the 
Sanctuary. A sermon preached to the Pulaski Guards in Christ Church, 
21The Southern Churchman, May 2, 1862. 


22Journal of the Diocese of Virginia, 1864, p. 36. 
28Journal of the Diocese of Alabama, 1865, p. 14. 
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Savannah. . . . In the diocese of Texas three of Bishop Alexander 
Gregg’s sermons were published for distribution. The most interesting 
title of these was The Duties Growing out of it, and the Benefits to be 
Expected, from the Present War. The only publication of the diocese of 
Louisiana which has been located was The Catechism of the Church. 
It was published in New Orleans in 1862 by the Protestant Episcopal 
Depository. 

There was a Church publishing establishment in Mobile, Alabama, 
but so far as can be ascertained none of its productions are extant. 
Concerning its activities the Church Intelligencer stated that it was 
. . now putting forth publications in accordance with its ability. 
Among these, there is now in press ‘An Office of Morning and Evening 
Worship, for such times as devout people may assemble, . . . .’” It was _ 
an abridgment of the Prayer Book and was designed particularly for 
the use of the army and the navy.** 

In addition to their own publishing enterprises many parishes and 
individual churchmen actively supported and generously contributed 
to the interdenominational tract societies. Among these were the South 
Carolina Tract Society of Charleston, the Evangelical Tract Society of 
Petersburg, and the General Tract Agency of Raleigh. 

Although the amount of publishing done by the Episcopal Church 
during the war was not as large as that of some of the other denomi- 
nations, it was considerable in relation to the Church’s strength in the 
Confederacy. More could have been done, nevertheless, and more was 
badly needed, according to the chaplains who were continually writing 
home for an increased supply of tracts and Prayer Books. While the 
quantity of the Church’s literature was not adequate, the quality was 
exceptional since her best available talent was employed in its composi- 
tion. 


The Church Intelligencer, November 21, 
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THE CONFEDERATE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
AND THE SOUTHERN SOLDIERS 


By Edgar Legare Pennington 


Religious influences were notable throughout the history of the 
Confederate States of America. As it came into existence, the Con- 
federacy committed its civil affairs, by deliberate choice, to men of ap- 

; proved morality and of religious character. “It was not merely by acci- 
: dent, that, in the organization of its Army, choice was made of such 
men as Robert E. Lee and Thomas J. Jackson—not to mention a 
large number of other Christian soldiers,—as leaders. And it seemed 
in no way incongruous in the conduct of a war of such a character, that 
commissions were offered to and accepted by the Rev. William Nelson 
Pendleton, D. D., rector of Grace Church, Lexington, Virginia, and the 
Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, D. D., bishop of Louisiana.”* 

The President of the Confederate States, Jefferson Davis, was a 
communicant of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. He was always out- 
spoken on the side of evangelical purity. His inaugural address was 
closed with a simple and devout appeal to the heavenly Father: “To 
Thee, O God, I trustfully commit myself, and prayerfully invoke Thy 
blessing on my country and its cause.”? He showed the deepest interest 
» . in all efforts for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. He set apart 

days of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, as well as days of thanks- 
on a number of occasions; and his proclamations were “not only 
beautiful specimens of the choice style and classic English for which this 
great man was remarkable, but they also breathed a spirit of humble 
devout piety, which did not fail to have its influence in the armies of 
the Confederacy.”* A religious tone pervades the state papers pertain- 
_ ing to the Confederacy—its proclamations and its legislation. The same 
religious tone is conspicuous in a majority of the military leaders. And 
it is found to have impressed itself upon the officers of regiments and 
companies, and upon the private soldiers in the ranks.* 
It has been said that no army since that of Cromwell has been so 
1Arthur H. Noll, Doctor Quintard, Chaplain C. S. - ad Second Bishop of 
Tennessee (Sewanee, Tenn.: University Press, 1905), 
2Joseph Blount Cheshire, The Church in the go Fn States (New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1912), p. 159. 


- 3J. Wm. Jones, Christ in the Camp, or, Religion in Lee’s Army (Richmond, 
~ Va.: B. F. Johnson & Co., 1888), p. 42. 


4A. H. Noll, of. cit. pp. 1-2. 
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distinctly and sincerely religious as the “Army of Northern Virginia.” 
Commenting on this statement, Bishop Cheshire remarks that “it is no 
unworthy partiality which claims that the Confederate soldier was free 
from the evil element of fanaticism and ferocity, which to so great an 
extent vitiated and degraded the religion of Cromwell’s Ironsides. For, 


in truth, the Christianity of the Confederate camp and bivouac and 


battlefield was not the product of the segregated and unnatural life of 
the soldier. It was simply the religion of family altar, and home cir- 
cle, and parish church, and country meeting-house, carried by father and 
son, and brother and friend, from home into the army.” In no modern 
war has the whole population of a country, from seventeen to fifty, been 
transplanted more completely into the military service. To a great 
extent, it may be said, “the same moral atmosphere and the same re- 
ligious standards prevailed in the army to which the soldiers had been 
accustomed at home. There was doubtless enough of sin and wicked- 
ness, as there is more than enough in the best ordered society; but the 


Confederate Army was no sense of relaxed morals and licensed ungod- | 


liness.””* 
Bishop Cheshire quotes the Rev. Edwin A. Osborne, who entered 


the Confederate army in 1861 as a second lieutenant and rose to the 


command of his regiment in Lee’s army. (Mr. Osborne was ordained 


in 1877.) 


“In regard to the religious conditions of the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the War, so far as my observation 
extended, I saw but little difference, if any, from what they were 
at home before and since the War. In fact, I should say there 
was rather more piety manifested by the soldiers during the 
War than by the same young men before, and decidedly more, I 
believe, than prevails among the mass of young men to-day.” 


The Rev. Mr. Osborne had served as chaplain of the Second Regi- 
ment, North Carolina Volunteers, in the Spanish-American War, when 
he wrote: 


“T was painfully impressed with the contrast between the 
Confederate soldiers and the volunteers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. I seldom heard an oath in the Confederate camps; 
and I had every opportunity, from Second Lieutenant to the 
command of the regiment. 

“Our camps often resounded at night with hymns and 
spiritual songs; and arrests for drunkenness were very rare. 


“In the winter of 1863-4, a very remarkable religious re- 
5J. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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vival swept through the Army, and thousands of conversions _ 
occurred. The Army reminded me of regular camp-meeting | 
while in winter quarters, and even on bivouac. Religious exer- 
cises were generally well attended by officers and men, with- 
out any compulsion, on week-days as well as on Sundays, and 
the moral and religious atmosphere in the camp was good, re- 
markably so, as I remember it. How could it be otherwise, 
with our noble citizen soldiery, and the examples set before 
them by such men as Lee and Jackson at their head? . ra 


Most of our men had small copies of the Bible or New Testa- | 
ment when they left home; and many of them could be = 
reading them when ‘at rest’ on the march, or in the camp 
when off duty.’® 
The provisions made for the spiritual needs of the men in the field 
were remarkable, considering the haste with which the Confederate army 
_ was organized, equipped, and sent to the field. While the various re- 
ligious bodies did their best to respond to the emergency, it is note- 
worthy that the Episcopal Church of the Confederacy offered many of 


her best and ablest clergymen as chaplains. Four who became bishops 


ALFRED MaGiLt RANDOLPH (born August 31, 1836; died. 
April 6, 1918; consecrated coadjutor bishop of Virginia, Octo- 
ber 21, 1883; first bishop of Southern Virginia, 1892). 

t WILLIAM CRANE Gray (born September 6, 1835; died 
November 14, 1919; consecrated first missionary bishop of 
Southern Florida, December 29, 1892.) 


after the war were commissioned to the chaplain’s service: 

¢ CHARLES Topp QuINTARD (born December 22, 1824; died 

February 15, 1898; consecrated bishop of Tennessee, October 

1865). 
° ALFRED AUGUSTINE WaTsON (born August 21, 1818; a 
_ died April 21, 1905 ; consecrated bishop of East Carolina, April 
1884). 


In addition to the above, the Rev. John Watrus Beckwith (born Feb- 
ruary 9, 1831; died November 23, 1890; consecrated bishop of Georgia, 
August 2, 1868), though not a regularly commissioned chaplain, did 
volunteer work in the capacity of a chaplain in the Army of Tennessee 
during the summer of 1864.’ 

Bishop Cheshire succeeded in assembling sixty-five names of Epis- 
copal chaplains in the Confederate service. Many, he states, served 
temporarily and irregularly, and doubtless some were attached to state 
organizations; hence the list he considers quite incomplete. Several 
priests from the diocese of South Carolina are known to have discharged 


6]. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 70-72. 
bid., p. 79. 
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the duties of the chaplain’s office without commissions; and one mem- 
ber of that diocese, the Rev. Robert W. Barnwell, sacrificed his life 
in devoted attention to the sick and wounded soldiers in the army hos- | 
pitals of Virginia. In the later stages of the war, several of the dioceses, 
notably Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, took measures , 
to send their parochial clergy for stated periods to the army, to act 
under the systematic direction of the bishop. Furthermore, the bishops 
gave readily of their services, as occasion offered; this is especially 
true of Bishops Johns and Elliott. Bishop Lay seemed to serve as a 
sort of “Chaplain General” in the Army of Tennessee. As he was 
prevented by the course of hostilities from working in Arkansas, he 
directed his energies to the western army, and became a sort of leader | 
and director of the Episcopal clergymen serving, officially or unofficially, — 
as chaplains.® 

The twenty-nine chaplains from the diocese of Virginia, listed by 
Bishop Cheshire, were: 


The Rev. Messrs. Thomas M. Ambler, James B. Avirett, 
R. J. Baker, T. M. Boyd, James Carmichael, John Cole, John 
Cosby, Richard T. Davis, Thomas Duncan, William H. Gard- 
ner, Robert Gatewood, John Griffin, John C. McCabe, John 
McGill, John P. McGuire, Randolph H. McKim, Magruder 
Maury, William C. Meredith, George H. Norton, Edward T. 
Perkins, Alfred M. Randolph, P. G. Robert, Charles P. Rodi- 
fer, Aristides S. Smith, Thompson L. Smith, Kensey J. 
Stewart, Peter Tinsley, Lyman B. Wharton, and George T._ 
Williams. 
=e 


ao 


The fifteen from the diocese of North Carolina were: 


Jarvis Buston, Frederick Fitzgerald, Edwin Geer, Thomas 
H. Haughton, Francis W. Hillard, Cameron F. MacRae, 
Matthias M. Marshall, Joseph W. Murphy, George Patterson, _ 
Girard W. Phelps, Bennett Smedes, John C. Tennant, John H.  _ 
Tillinghast, Maurice H. Vaughan, and Alfred A. Watson. 


The Rev. William Porcher DuBose,*@ destined to become an emi-— 


nent theologian, served in Kershaw’s Brigade, from the diocese of South 
Carolina. 
There were six chaplains from the diocese of Georgia—the = 


Messrs George W. Easter, William T. Helms, Telfair Hodgson, Richard 
Johnson, Jacquelin M. Meredith, and Samuel J. Pinkerton. 


8J. B. Cheshire, op. cit., p. 80. 

8-aSee Theodore DuBose Bratton, An Apostle of Reality: The Life and 
Thought of the Rev. William Porcher DuBose (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1936), pp. 214. 
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The Rev. J. J. Scott was from Florida, and the Rev. J. J. Nichol- 
son was from Alabama. 

The diocese of Mississippi was represented by five chaplains—the 
Rev. John Charles Adams, M. D., and the Rev. Messrs. Fred W. Damus, 
M. Elwell, John Gierlow, and M. Leander Weller. (The last named 
died in the service.) 

There were two chaplains from Louisiana—the Rev. B. S. Duna 
and the Rev. George W. Stickney; and two also from Texas—the Rev. 
L. H. Jones and the Rev. H. B. Monges. 

From Tennessee there were three—the Rev. Charles Todd Quin- 
tard, M. D., and the Rev. Messrs. William Crane Gray and John 
Miller Schwrar.® A. H. Noll tells us that the Rev. George Carroll 
Harris, of Nashville, served as a chaplain.*@ 

The Confederate chaplains had many privations and enjoyed few 
privileges. There was no rank assigned to them, and no uniform pre- 
scribed. They were left to look after themselves and to make their own 
place, but they were accorded great respect and affection by both officers 
and men. Their pay was fifty dollars per month, and they partook of 
the ration of the private soldier. Towards the end of the war, their 
pay was by act of the Confederate Congress raised to eighty dollars ; 
but that was a small sum, considering the depreciated currency of the 
time. If a chaplain was so fortunate as to have a horse, he was allowed 
forage. A small amount was given for stationery. ‘‘This meanness in 
the government caused much distress to those faithful chaplains who 
had no private fortune; and some of the best of them were thus forced 
to return to parochial work, as their only means of obtaining a bare 
subsistence. But the poorly paid chaplain, marching on foot with the 
men, is not the least heroic figure of that heroic time.”’?° 

Some interesting stories are told about the chaplains, but unfortu- 
nately we possess only one fairly adequate journal or narrative—the 
story of Dr. Quintard’s activities as edited by the Rev. Arthur Howard 
Noll forty years after the end of the war. It is said that the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Meredith, of Virginia, who was among the most faithful of 
chaplains, always forgot that he was a chaplain during the battle and 
took his place in the fighting line until the action was over; then he 
would resume his ministrations to the wounded and dying.*? The Rev. 
Alfred Augustine Watson resigned one of the largest parishes in North 
Carolina to become chaplain of the Second North Carolina Regiment. 
Frail in body but indomitable of soul, he was once commanded by his 

9J. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 103-105. 
3 *aA. H. Noll, History of the Diocese of Tennessee, pp. 112, 145, 199-200. 


10Cheshire, af? cit., p. 83. 
1Ybid., p. 
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colonel to go to the rear with the wounded as he pressed forward beyond 
the line towards the wounded men lying in front. “I think I know 
my duty, sir,” he replied. At the battle of Williamsburg, when many 
dead and wounded had been left between the lines, General Magruder 
asked: “Who is that little man there in front among the wounded ?” 
When told that he was Chaplain Watson, the general exclaimed: “Tell 
him to come and take command of the troops !’’?? 

Dr. Joseph Packard, whose duties as professor at the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria had been interrupted by the closing of 
that institution, visited his son, Joseph, at camp at Manassas about a 
week after that bloody battle. The young man belonged to the Rock- 
bridge Battery, and served under General “Stonewall” Jackson. “It was 
the custom of this company,” the father said, “to have prayers at the 
dawn of day. . . . Next morning I was asked to officiate, and made 
a prayer. It was too early to see to read. The scene was a thrilling 
one. It was a remarkable company, composed largely of college and 
theological students.” General Jackson visited young Packard’s tent 
early one morning and gave the boy a tract. ‘General Lee gave as many 
Prayer-books as he could get to his soldier friends.”** 

August 23, 1861, Dr. Charles Todd Quintard rejoined his regi- 
ment—the First Tennessee—after having been to Richmond to see a 
wounded cousin. During his absence in Richmond, he had made daily 
visits to the wounded and preached in the churches. He called on the 
, Federal inmates of the famous Libby Prison, and did all in his power 
to cheer them up. He also solicited contributions for the sick and 
wounded in Staunton, Virginia, and advised the establishing of a 
depository there, for supplies and comforts for the sick. On his journey 
he visited Huntersville, “a most wretched and filthy town in those 
days, where there were many sick soldiers in a meeting-house, in public 
and private buildings, and in tents.’ 

About the last of August, Dr. Quintard was appointed assistant 
surgeon of the First Tennessee Regiment; but he did not wish to ac- 
cept the office, lest it separate him from his regiment. “I do not re- 
member,” he said, “any time throughout the War when there was any 
opportunity offered for me to assist the work of the surgeons that 
I did not do it.”® 

Bishop Stephen Elliott issued a pastoral to the diocese of Georgia, 
in August, 1861, foreseeing the necessity of caring for the wounded and 
sick soldiers, and urging the formation in every parish of an organi- 
zation to work systematically for a supply of clothing for the men. He 
12Cheshire, op. cit.. pp. 85-86. *~ 
18Joseph Packard, Recollections of a Long Life, 1902, pp. 268-269. 


H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 13-16. 
185A. H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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requested the preparation of hospital supplies, such as bandages, lint, 
and the like, and asked that money be raised for the purchase of medi- 
cines. He also called for volunteers to do the work of nurses. The 
clergymen of each parish was designated to assume the direction of 
this work; he was to select a suitable layman to serve as secretary and 
treasurer of the local organization. It was one of the greatest difficul- 
ties encountered by the Confederate government—this providing for the 
care of the sick and wounded soldiers. The government was never 
able to make proper provision. Private benevolence came to the aid 
of the destitute medical department, and all through the war individual 
charity did what it could to supply the deficiencies of the service. The 
Church periodicals made appeals for contributions to supply the hastily 
extemporized hospitals with such necessary articles and remedies as 
might be possessed; and the people responded to the extent of their 
meagre means.** 

In November, 1861, Bishop Leonidas Polk sent to the President 
of the Confederate States his resignation as major-general. He had been 
in active military service for four months; and he wrote from the head- 
quarters of the First Division, Western Department, Columbus, Ken- 
tucky. President Davis was unable to comply with the request; and 
the bishop remained in uniform until his tragic death in the summer 
of 1864. While he performed few ecclesiastical functions, he was a fine 
example and influence to his troops. Something of the spirit of the man 
may be discerned from reading the letter penned to his wife on Christ- 


mas Day, 1861: 


“Tt is Christmas Day! A day on which angels sang ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good will toward 
men!’ And oh, how my heart yearns to join in the same song, 
if our enemies would let us! Indeed, I may say with truth, 
I can and do feel the full force of the sentiment of the song 
toward them. Notwithstanding the warlike purposes in their 
hearts, I feel no unkindness toward them or toward any living 
being, and would bless and pray for them if they would let me. 
But we trust now as ever that the Lord will deliver us out of 
their hands, and that with a great deliverance, and give them 
a better mind.’’* 


On the 4th of February, 1862, Bishop Polk wrote to the Rev. John 
Fulton, who had succeeded him as rector of Trinity Church, New 
Orleans : 


18). B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 162, 160. ers 
— M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General, 1915, II, 53. 
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“My life is one of unceasing toil and anxiety. . . . How I 
stand up under it is a matter of surprise to many, not less than 
myself. . . . I have always regarded myself as a locum tenens, 
and have ever been desirous to have someone make his appear- 
ance, of competent ability, and with a commission to relieve me. 
As yet I have waited in vain for the man to take my post and 
let me return to my cherished work. I have laboured as though 
I regarded my employment as permanent, while I have been en- 
couraged and promised it should be terminated ‘as soon as 
practicable’ ; and if the relief cannot be found, I shall go on, by 
God’s blessing, with fidelity to the end. 

“T hope you are all getting on well with your flocks. 1 
think of you all, and carry you in my heart with earnest re- 
membrance day by day.”2® 


The genuine sincerity of General Robert E. Lee’s faith has often 
been discussed. A devoted Episcopalian of the old school, Lee was present 
at the 66th annual convention of the diocese of Virginia, held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, May 16, 1861. On the same day he wrote “a 
his wife: 


“T witnessed the opening of the Convention . . . and heard 
the good Bishop’s [ Meade’s] sermon, being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ministry. It was a most impressive scene; and 
more than once I felt the tears coming down my cheeks. . . 

I saw Mr. Walker, Bishop Johns, Bishop Atkinson, etc. m9 


On the 14th of March, 1862, General Lee was summoned to the 
bedside of the dying Bishop William Meade. Visitors had been for- — 
bidden by the doctors; but when the general was announced, the bishop 
roused himself and said, “I must see him for a few minutes.” Lee was 
brought in by Bishop John Johns. “Bishop, how do you feel?” he asked. 
“I am almost gone,” he replied; “but I wanted to see you once more.” 
After inquiring about the members of his family, and asking several 
questions regarding public affairs and the state of the army, the aged 
bishop said: “God bless you! God bless you, Robert; and fit you for 
your high and responsible position. I can’t call you ‘General’; I’ve 
heard you say your catechism so often. . . . Heaven bless you! Heaven 
bless you, and give you wisdom for your important and arduous 
duties.’’*° 

; A little over a month after the disastrous battle of Gettysburg, 
’ 18Wm. M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General, 1915, 1, 369. : 
7 19Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by his son, Captain 
Robert E. Lee, 1926, p. 31. 
20 Addresses and Historical Papers before the Centennial Council of the Diocese 


of Virginia, 1785-1885 (“Sketch of our first four bishops,” by the Rev. C. J. 
Gibson, D. D.; New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1885), p. 161. 
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General Lee issued an order from the headquarters of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, affirming President Davis’ appointment of August 21, 
1863, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. After requesting that 
all military duties, “except such as are absolutely necessary” be sus- 
pended, and that the commanding officers of brigades and regiments 
cause divine services to be performed in their respective commands, 
the general continued : = 


“Soldiers! We have sinned against Almighty God. We . 
have forgotten His signal mercies, and have cultivated a re- - 
vengeful, haughty, and boastful spirit. We have not remem- — 
bered that the defenders of a just cause should be pure in His 
eyes; that ‘our times are in His hands’; and we have relied 

too much on our own arms for the achievement of our tnde- 
pendence. God is our only refuge and our strength. Let us 
humble ourselves before Him. Let us confess our many sins, 

and beseech Him to give us a higher courage, a purer patriotism, 

and more determined will; that He will convert the hearts of 

our enemies; that He will hasten the time when war, with its 
sorrows and sufferings, shall cease; and that He will give us ° 
a name and place among the nations of the earth,.”*? 
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The Rev. John William Jones, a Baptist minister, in his book, 
Christ in the Camp, has recorded a number of examples of General 
Lee’s personal piety and deep interest in the religious welfare of his 
troops. At one interview, at which Dr. Jones told of “that great re- 
vival which was then extending through the camps’”—in the early part 
of 1864—“and bringing thousands of our noble men to Christ,” General 
Lee’s eye brightened and his whole countenance glowed with pleasure; 
“and as, in his simple, feeling words, he expressed his delight, we for- 
got the great warrior and only remembered that we were communing 
with an humble, earnest Christian.” The general, it is said, never failed 
to attend services when his duties did not absolutely preclude his 
doing so. He frequently attended preaching at General Jackson’s head- 
quarters, and even visited the chaplains’ meetings.** 

The chaplains, in the faithful discharge of their duty, often ex- 
posed themselves to danger. In the battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, the 
Rev. M. Leander Weller, of the diocese of Mississippi, was killed. Com- 
menting on his death, Bishop William Mercer Green said: 


* “His spirit went up on high from the midst of the battle- 
, field, but he was not unprepared for that rude and sudden call. 


He had gone into the ranks and patiently borne the toils and 


21Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by his son, Captain 
Robert E. Lee, pp. 105-106; J. W. Jones, op. cit., p. 56. 


W. Jones, op. cit., pp. 49-51. Was 
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privations of the common soldier, for the purpose of getting 
nearer to the hearts of his comrades in arms. After distinguish- 
ing himself for uncommon bravery and the faithful performance 
of all his duties, he was appointed Chaplain of his Regiment, 
with the prospect of much usefulness before him. But the 
measure of his days was near its end. On the memorable 
field of Shiloh, he fell in the thickest of the fight. Thus passed ‘ 
from amongst us a man in whom were blended the simplicity r 
of the child, the purity and gentleness of a woman, the daunt- : 
less courage of the soldier, and the unaffected piety of the 
Christian.” 


In the spring of 1862 there were signs that the war was beginning _ +. 
to close in on the state of Mississippi. The Rev. Benjamin M. Miller, : 
of Natchez, resigned his parish and organized the Female Hospital Aid 
Society, to work under his direction in the hospitals. The members 
expected to go to the hospitals nearest the army, so as to be ready to 
minister, in case of battle, to those who required such aid. Bishop 
Green, in his council address, commended this “praiseworthy occupation 
of succouring our wounded soldiers. Attended by a faithful, self-denying 
band of sisters-in-Christ,” said the bishop, Mr. Miller “is ministering 
to both the bodily and spiritual needs of those brave men who lately 
suffered for us on the field of Shiloh.”** 

The Rev. William Nelson Pendleton (born, Richmond, December 
26, 1809; died January 15, 1883) was a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy, fifth in his class, and served as assistant professor of 
mathematics at West Point before his ordination by Bishop Meade. A 
teacher of ability, he was professor of mathematics at Bristol College, 
Pennsylvania, and at Delaware College, Newark; and in 1839 he be- 
came principal of the newly established Episcopal High School of Vir-_ 
ginia at Alexandria. He was rector of Grace Church, Lexington, Vir- | 
ginia, when the war broke out; and then he felt the call to offer, his 
services to the Confederate cause. On July 13, 1861, he was appointed 
colonel and chief of artillery on the staff of General Joseph E. Johnston; 
and in April, 1862, he was made a brigadier-general. He was chief of 
artillery under General Lee in the Army of Northern Virginia until 
the surrender (1865) ; and took part in all the major engagements from 
First Manassas (Bull Run) to the siege of Petersburg. An exceedingly 
able and efficient officer, he never lost sight of his calling as a minister 
of God. “He preached to the soldiers as opportunity offered on Sundays 
and at week-day prayer-meetings, and was prominent in the remarkable 


28Journal, 36th Annual Convention, Diocese of Mississippi; Cheshire, op. cit., 


24 Journal, 36th Annual Convention, Diocese of Mississippi; Cheshire, op. cét., 
pp. 162-163. 
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religious movement among the Confederate soldiers which sent so 
many of the ablest of them into the ministry of their respective churches 
after the War was over.”** 

At the 67th annual convention of the diocese of Virginia, held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, May 21, 1862, Dr. Pendleton reported 
that he had not been allowed during the past year to minister to his 
parish, because of his obligations as an officer; but to his company,— 


“T daily ministered in Morning and Evening Prayer, until 
separated from them immediately after the Battle of Manassas, 
21st July, 1861, by assignment to a more responsible military 
position. From the first, also, it was my endeavour, when mili- 
tary duty did not forbid, to improve the Sabbath, by appro- 
priate services, not only for my own command, but for the 
troops generally with whom we were associated. 

“In the sphere of Colonel, I found practicable no arrange- 
ment for daily public prayer, but my Sunday ministrations, in 
worship and preaching, were limited only by the emergencies of 
military duty. 

“The Church at Centreville, which the invaders had so 
shamelessly desecrated, it was my privilege to have partially 
repaired for use again ; and there I had the satisfaction of minis- 
tering repeatedly during last fall to large congregations of 
soldiers, and of dispensing the Lord’s Supper to many, including 
a number of distinguished officers. 

“When the Army went into winter quarters, it was fur- 
ther granted me to have erected a rude but commodious chapel, 
for the use chiefly of my command. . . . Since the cpening of 
this spring’s campaign, much marching, exposure, and de- 
ficiency of accommodation have, from time to time, prevented 
our customary religious exercises. But whenever weather and 
opportunity permitted, I have taken occasion to have worship 
and to preach. 

“In the influence attending a still higher military grade 
assigned me by the government, divine Providence has en- 
trusted to me an additional talent, the responsibility for using 
aright what I deeply feel. That larger numbers attend where 
a general officer prays and preaches is something ; yet how much 
more important that he have the Spirit of Christ.’’*¢ 


Only two clergymen from the diocese of Texas served as Con- 
federate chaplains. The Rev. Lucius H. Jones, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, San Antonio, was chaplain of the Fourth Texas Cavalry. He 
was wounded while ministering to a dying soldier at Glorietta in 1862; 
and died of malaria, October, 1863. The Rev. H. B. Monges, of 

2G. MacLaren Brydon, “William Nelson Pendleton,” in Dictionary of Ameri- 


can Biography, XIV, 424. ’ } 
26Journal, 67th Annual Convention, Diocese of Virginia, pp. 77-78. 
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Seguin, entered the army towards the close of the war. Colonel James 
Reily, of Houston, commanding officer of the Fourth Texas Cavalry, 
was killed in action on the Bayou Teche, Louisiana, April 14, 1863. 
He had been a faithful communicant of Christ Church, Houston, and the 
first layman from Texas to serve in the General Convention of 1850.27 

Church property was utilized for hospital purposes both by the 
Confederates and by the invading forces. An alumnus of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, who had become a Federal chaplain, wrote (Au- 
gust, 1862) of the uses to which the buildings of that institution were 
placed : 


“There are about fourteen hundred sick and wounded 
United States soldiers there. . . . The buildings used as hos- 
pitals are the new Seminary, St. George’s Hall, the High 
School, and a camp pitched near the High School. The Library 
is used as a dispensary. Most of the books have been packed 
in boxes and removed to St. John’s in the Wilderness. Doctor 
May’s former residence is occupied by servants (contrabands ) . 
and others. The room used formerly as a study by the Pro- _ 
fessor is a mess-room for the chaplain and officers. 

“There are buildings being erected on the Hill for a thou- 


sand more patients. The Chaplain’s time is devoted to visit- a 
ing the soldiers in their tents and hospitals. He preaches ; 
Sunday morning in the Chapel of the Seminary, and Sunday | 
4 P. M. at the camp in front of the High School.’’** Y 
ee Often the Confederate chaplains had occasion to minister to the 


sick and .;-ounded soldiers of the Federal army. When Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, was evacuated by the Federal troops, August 31, 1862, a hundred 
Northern men were left in the hospital too ill to be removed. Bishop 
_ Henry Champlin Lay, who was there, described what happened : , 


“These men supposed that our soldiers would retaliate " 
upon them the injuries done to our defenceless people; and 
when in the course of the day the shout was heard which an- 


nounced the entrance of one of our partisan companies, one un- : 
fortunate died of sheer fright. The Rev. Mr. Banister hastened 
to visit them and to assure them that they were in the hands ; 


of men whom no consideration could induce to play the dastard ; 
and to insult the prostrate. Subsequently we visited them 
often, read and prayed with them. I baptized one soldier of an 
Ohio regiment and trust he entered into rest.” 


27DuBose Murphy, “Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas during the Civil 
War,” in HtstortcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EptscopaL Cuurc#, I, 93. 
- 28The Christian Witness and Church Advocate, Boston, Aug 15, 1862, 
XXVIII, 115. 
29“Documents relating to the Diocese of Arkansas, 1861-1865, and Bishop 
Henry C. Lay Papers,” in HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
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The admiration which the opponents often felt for each other some- 
times bore happy results. A remarkable example may be cited in the 
relations between Dr. Quintard, the Confederate chaplain, and Colonel 
Charles Carroll Parsons, who commanded the Federal battery at the 
battle of Perryville, Kentucky, October 8, 1862. Dr. Quintard, who 
witnessed the engagement, was impressed by the courage of Colonel 
Parsons; and afterwards “captured” the brave West Point graduate 
for the ministry of the Church in the diocese of Tennessee. After the 
war Dr. Quintard, who had become a bishop, visited Colonel Parsons 
at West Point; and a correspondence sprang up between them. In 
1870 Colonel Parsons resigned his commission to enter the ministry. 
He studied theology under the bishop at Memphis; and he was ordained 
to the diaconate and advanced to the priesthood in the diocese of Ten- 
messee. His first work was at Memphis; there he later became rector 
of a parish of which Jefferson Davis was a member and a vestryman. 
He remained heroically at his post of duty during the great yellow fever 
epidemic of 1878, during which he was stricken with the fever and died 
at Bishop Quintard’s episcopal residence, September 6.°° 

Being a doctor of medicine, Chaplain Quintard’s services as a phy- 
sician and surgeon were frequently in demand. At the battle of Perry- 
ville, he tells us, 


“When the wounded were brought to the rear, at three | 
o'clock in the afternoon, I took my place as a surgeon on Chap- 
lains Creek, and throughout the rest of the day and until half 
past five the next morning, without food of any sort, I w*: in- 
cessantly occupied with the wounded. It was a horrible night 
I spent,—God save me from such another! I suppose excite- 
ment kept me up. About half past five in the morning of the 
9th (October), I dropped,—I could do not more. I went out 
by myself and leaning against a fence I wept like a child. And 
all that day I was so unnerved that if anyone asked me about 
the regiment, I could make no reply without tears. Having 
taken off my shirt to tear into strips to make bandages, I took a 
severe cold... . 

“How well I remember the wounded men! One of the 
Rock City Guard, brought to me mortally wounded, cried out: 
‘Oh, Doctor, I have been praying ever since I was shot that 

I might be brought to you.’ One of the captains was wounded 

mortally, it was thought at first, but it was afterwards learned 
that the ball which struck him in the side, instead of passing 
- S, ve through his body, had passed around under the integuments. 


oe _ Lieutenant Woolridge had both eyes shot out, and still lives. A 
stripling of fifteen years fell in the battle apparently dead, shot 
H. Noll, of. cit., p. 58. 
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through the neck and collar-bone, but is still living. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Patterson was killed at his side. . . . 

“Two days after the battle I went to the enemy’s line with 
a flag of truce. And the following day, General Polk (who had 
won the hearts of the whole army), asked me to go with him 
to the Church in Harrodsburg. I obtained the key; and as we 
entered the holy house, I think that we both felt that we were 
in the presence of God. General Polk threw his arms about my 
neck and said: ‘Oh, for the blessed days when we walked in 
the house of God as friends! Let us have prayer!’ 

“T vested myself with surplice and stole, and entered the 
sanctuary. The General knelt at the altar-railing. I said the 
Litany, used prayers and supplications, and then turned to the 
dear Bishop and General and pronounced the benediction from 
the office for the visitation of the sick. . . . The Bishop bowed 
his head upon the railing and wept like a child on its mother’s 
breast. Shortly after this service, General Kirby-Smith begged 
me that he might go to the Church with me, so I returned ; 
and he too was refreshed at God’s altar.”’** 


General Edmund Kirby-Smith (1824-1893) was a most remark- 
able character. A very devoted communicant of the Church, he fre- 
quently acted as lay-reader during the latter part of his life. In the 
cholera epidemic at Nashville, some years after the war, he was called 
upon to say the burial office over his own rector. In 1875 he entered 
upon his duties as the professor of mathematics at the University of the 
South at Sewdaee, Tennessee, and gave a great deal of attention to botany 
and natural science. He died March 28, 1893.%? 

After the battle of Perryville, both General Braxton Bragg and 
Edmund Kirby-Smith were compelled to retreat by way of Cumberland 
Gap to Chattanooga. During this retreat Dr. Quintard was in charge 
of the regiment as chaplain. “Every morning,” he said, “I filled my 
canteen with whiskey, and strapped it to the pommel of my saddle 
to help the wearied and broken-down to keep up in the march.”** In 
_ the latter part of 1862 Dr. Quintard visited his family at Rome, Georgia. 
one m were many hospitals established there; and among them was 


one named for me, ‘Quintard Hospital.’” He spent must time in the 
hospitals ; and also went to Columbus, Georgia, to secure clothing for 


his regiment. After some weeks, he rejoined the army which had moved 
on to Murfreesboro, Tennessee.** 

The first three months of 1862 Bishop Lay spent in Little Rock. 
The rector of the local parish, Dr. J. T. Wheat, had lost two sons in 
the Confederate army. The bishop preached mostly in private houses. 


81A. H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 60-62. 
327 bid., pp. 62-63. See also, Dictionary of American Biography, X, 424-426. 
88Noll, op. cit., p. 64. 
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“The severity of the season, the scarcity of provisions, the 

_ unutterable sufferings of the Army on and after its retreat to 

_ Little Rock made this winter a memorable one. We could not poet 

: complain that the freezing and diseased soldiers were housed in . 
the Church. An effort was made by the ladies of the con- 
gregation to provide for the wants of the sick. . was often 

_ in the hospitals, until admonished by painful experience that 

— yr not the strength and health to labour, as I would desire 
to do.”’*5 


During that time Dr. Quintard was indefatigable in his labors. The 
battle of Murfreesboro (December 31, 1862-January 2, 1863) was a 
terrible affair ; and the good chaplain was present, dressing the wounded. 
Crossing the fields on his way to the hospitals in the town, a tremendous 
shell passed over his head, breaking his watchguard and causing a gold 
cross suspended from it to be lost. 4 


pte 


‘As Doctor Buist was still in Perryville, Kentucky, I was 
practically surgeon of the regiment. As the wounded of the 
ms First Tennessee were brought in, they always called for me; 
r and it was my high privilege to attend nearly, if not quite all, | 

the wounded of my regiment. Some of them were desperately ie 
# mb 


Dr. Quintard was sent by Bishop Polk to Chattanooga in charge 
of Willie Huger, whose leg had been amputated at the thigh. 


“He was placed in a box-car with a number of other vi 


a wounded men; and I held the stump of his thigh in my hands 
~ most of the journey. When we reached Chattanoooga, I was 
more exhausted than my patient. I remained with him for 
some time. The dear fellow finally recovered, marned a daugh- 
ter of General Polk, and now resides in New Orleans.’’** 


Having placed Willie Huger in comfortablue quarters in Chattanooga, 
and watched over him as long as he was able, Dr. Quintard remained in 
Shelbyville, most of the army being camped about Tullahoma.** Nearly 
all the general officers attended his services. 

In accordance with the authority of the General Council of the 
Confederate Episcopal Church, which was held in Augusta, Georgia, 
November 12-22, 1862, there was printed for special use in the army 
and navy a small compendium of the Prayer Book. It was published 

35“Documents relating to the Diocese of Arkansas, 1861-1865, and Bishop 
Henry C. Lay Papers” in H1storICAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CuurcuH, VIII, 83-84. 

386A. H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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a novel but very convenient arrangement the offices of morning and 
evening prayer, the ante-communion, some selections of psalms, the 
burial service, and a number of prayers and hymns. Apparently only 
a small edition was printed; and it seems to lave been little used or 
known.*® 

During the early part of 1863 Bishop Lay organized some fifty-— 
five of the ladies of Little Rock into four committees for service in the 
four local hospitals, which then contained 450 patients. The ladies dis- 
tributed 500 bed-comforts. The parish church had been dismantled at 


Little Rock, and given up for a hospital; all the carpets were cut up to. 


make coverings for the sick.*° 

At the 74th annual convention of the diocese of South Carolina, 
held in St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, February 11, 1863, the Rev. 
P. G. Jenkins reported that, since the 1862 council, he had passed three 


months as a private soldier in an artillery company. During that time | 


he held a regular Sunday service and kept up in his tent a daily evening 
service for his fellow-soldiers. They were well attended. For the last 
six months he had been residing in the principal Confederate hospital 
at Columbis, spending much of his time at the bedside of the sick and 
lying soldiers, and holding daily services for the convalescents. Other 
clergymen stated that they had been preaching to the soldiers and 
making collections for their wants.*? 

On May 2, 1863, that great Christian soldier, General Stonewall 
_ Jackson, was mortally wounded at Chancellorsville. He had given his 
full support to the chaplains and his presence and example had been 
great factors in the spiritual life of the Army. The Rev. Jacquelin M. 
Meredith, of Georgia, chaplain in General A. P. Hill’s division of 
Jackson’s corps, reported to the first annual council of the diocese of 
Georgia (Church of the Atonement, Augusta, May 7, 1863) that he 
had taken up a collection of $100 from the officers of the 47th Regiment, 
which he had applied to the benefit of the several Bible and tract 
societies, from which he had received supplies. Bishop Elliott stated 
in his address : 


“The efficiency and comfort of the Chaplains has been | 
much aided by the kind efforts of our late noble and much be- 
loved Christian General Jackson. He took personal interest in 
our Chaplain’s meetings, and was very anxious to obtain chap- 
lains for every one of his regiments, only half of which were 
supplied last week; besides procuring the passage of a law, 

39Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 98-99. oa 
4°Tbid., p. 163. 
a 4th Annual Convention, Diocese of South Carolina, p. 52. a 
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_- giving to chaplains forage for a horse, which is essential to 
al 


At the “First Annual Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of North Carolina,” held in St. John’s Church, Fayette- 
ville, May 14, 1863, the Rev. Frederick Fitz-Gerald reported that since 
May 22, 1861, he had been a chaplain in the Confederate army. During 
all that time he had performed none of his duties as principal editor 
of the Church Intelligencer. He felt, however, that “no higher sphere 
of usefulness can be found for the good of our beloved country than 
that of Chaplain.” That position he had found to be one “of many 
trials, of much labour, of scanty support, though one full of the noblest 
opportunities for doing good to our brave and suffering soldiers.” 


“T have perceived a constant and real improvement in the 
moral and religious character of our soldiers since the first 
nine months of the War. I believe there is far less of vice of 
every kind in our Army than there was one year ago, and far 
more seriousness and willingness to read God’s Word and hear 
it explained; fat more interest in things that appertain to the 
soul—about that world where peace reigns eternal, and the 
horrid sound of war is never heard.’’** 


@ 


At the same council the Rev. Joseph W. Murphy, rector of St. David’s 
Church, Scuppernong, said that for the last thirteen months he had 
been a chaplain with the North Carolina troops. “In this work,” he 
declared, “I have met with many trials, discomforts, and discourage- 
ments; but, I am thankful to be able to say, mingled with pleasant 
associations and, frequently, sweet encouragements.”** The Rev. 
George Patterson, since the last battle at Fredericksburg, had been 
“ministering to the sick and wounded and dying in the Army, and, in 
some instances, to the suffering prisoners in our hands.”*° Chaplain 
M. H. Vaughan had served at Wilson Hospital, Goldsborough, and Port 
Kinston.*® 

On May 21, 1863, the bishop of Georgia began his services with 
the Army of the West, encamped in Tennessee. Bishop Elliott spent 
about two weeks in ministering to the soldiers, preaching several times 
and baptizing some of the officers and men. Dr. Quintard had been 
holding services in the Presbyterian Church at Shelbyville, the largest 
church building in the town. There Bishop Elliott celebrated the Holy 
Communion and preached in the morning of May 24. In the afternoon 
he confirmed five officers and five privates, whom Dr. Quintard pre- 


42Journal, Ist Annual Council, Diocese of Georgia. a 
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sented. “It was a very novel sight to see a large church crowded in 
every part with officers and soldiers. Scarcely a dozen of the gentler 
sex were to be seen. The attention of this large body of soldiers was 


earnest and like that of men who were thoughtful about their souls.” Fl : 54 
The following day, Bishop Elliott preached to the brigade under _ _ ip 
General George Maney at their camp. “The attendance was very large; i iF | 
and the bishop said he had never had a more orderly or attentive con- f ie 
gregation in a church.” 
On May 26, Dr. Quintard drove six miles to the front with Bishop yy : 


Elliott, to visit the brigade of General Manigault, of South Carolina. 
“He was on outpost duty, and was only a few miles from the pickets 
of General Rosecrans’ Army. The service was at five o’clock. The 
whole brigade was in attendance, having been marched to the grove 
arranged for the service, under arms. . . . It was a very solemn service 
indeed.” A captain of the 28th Alabama was baptized. “The captain - 
knelt in the presence of his brother-soldiers, and enlisted under the 
banner of Christ Crucified. After which, the Bishop preached to the 
assembled officers and soldiers seated on the ground in concentric cir- 
cles.” 

During Bishop Elliott’s visit, General Braxton Bragg was baptized 
and confirmed. Dr. Quintard’s account is interesting: hatte 


“As soon as I found that the Bishop was able to give “ 
a visit, I wade very earnest appeals to the officers and soldiers 
of our Army to confess Christ before men. But there was one 
man in the Army whom I felt I could never get at. He was 
the Commander-in-chief, General Braxton Bragg. He had the 
reputation of being so stern and so sharp in his sarcasm, that 
many men were afraid to go near him. . . . He never came to 
the Holy Communion, and I never heard of his being a mem- 
ber of any religious denomination. 
. “Immediately after I received notice of Bishop Elliott’s 
proposed visit, I determined to have a talk with General Bragg. 
It was late one afternoon when I started for his headquarters. 
I found two tents and a sentry at the outer one; and when I 
asked for General Bragg the sentry said: ‘You cannot see 
him. He is very busy, and has given positive orders not to be ui 
disturbed, except for a matter of life and death.’ 

“That cooled my enthusiasm, and I returned to my own 
quarters ; but all the night long I blamed myself for my timidity. 

“The next day I started out again, found the same sentry, 
and received the same reply. This time, however, I was re- 
solved to see the General, no matter what happened; so I said: 
‘It is a matter of life and death.’ The sentry withdrew, and 
in a few minutes returned and said: “You can see the General ; 
but I advise you to be brief. He is not in a good humour.’ 
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This chilled me; but I went in. I found the General dictating 
to two secretaries. He met me with: ‘Well, Doctor Quintard, _ 
what can I do for you? I am quite busy, as you see.’ I stam- 
mered out that I wanted to see him alone. He replied that it 
was impossible, but I persisted. Finally he dismissed the secre- 
taries, saying to me rather sternly: ‘Your business must be 
of grave importance, Sir.’ ~— 
“T was very much frightened; but I asked the General to on 
be seated, and then, fixing my eyes upon a knot-hole in the 
pine-board floor of the tent, talked about our blessed Lord, 
and about the responsibilities of a man in the General’s position. 
When I looked up after a while I saw tears in the General’s 
eyes, and took courage to ask him to be confirmed. At last 
he came to me, took both my hands in his, and said: ‘I have 
been waiting twenty years to have someone say this to me; and 
I thank you from my heart. Certainly, I shall be confirmed, 
if you will give me the necessary instruction.’ ’ 


oo Dr. Quintard had frequent interviews with General Bragg. The 


_ much at ease; and I feel renewed strength for the task before | - 


“Though too late in seeking, (but not) I hope, in obtain- | 
ing the pardon allowed me to prove the sincerity with which — 
I have at last undertaken the task. For the kindness and con-_ 
sideration of yourself and the good and venerable Bishop, 
I shall never cease to be grateful. My mind has never been so 


me.’’47 
The other bishops were active in their ministrations to the soldiers. 
On May 31, 1863, the bishop of Mississippi preached to the sick and 
wounded soldiers in a large room of the hospital near his residence at 
Jackson. He recorded preaching to the soldiers on June 7 and June 
14.48 Bishop Johns passed some time at the headquarters of General 
Lee (June 3), discussing the religious improvement of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. He was impressed by the “life and influence of this 
Christian General, and other eminent officers, his worthy associates.” 
The following day, in company with General Pendleton, he rode out to 
the headquarters of General Richard Stoddard Ewell, recently appointed 
to the command vacated by the death of Stonewall Jackson. “The in- 
terview assured me the more that the good Providence and grace of 
God had prepared the way most invitingly for the extension of the 
Gospel in the Army.” In the evening Bishop Johns preached to the 
52nd Virginia Regiment out of doors. The Rev. John McGill, chap- 
47A. H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 77-80; Moultrie Guerry, “The ~~ of Tennes- 
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lain of that regiment, reported a goodly number of the men as earnestly 
enquiring, “What they must do to be saved.” While engaged in the 
services, a courier arrived with orders to march at midnight.*® 

On the evening of June 5, Bishop Johns preached near Grace Church, 
Caroline County, to the division under command of General Henry 
Heth. The large Baptist Church was found to be too small; and the 
services were held in the open air, 


“Taking my stand at the rear of the building, with the 
men seated on the grass and many on the limbs of the sur- 
rounding trees, I ministered to as attentive and serious congre- 
gation as I ever addressed.” 


Again there came a courier, this time with the intelligence that the 
enemy had opened upon the Confederate troops at Fredericksburg, and 
were crossing in force below the town. General Heth’s command had 
to march during the night and the next day. 

Thence Bishop Johns rode up to Hamilton’s Crossing to see if 
there would be opportunity for a public service, and, if not, to be on 
hand to officiate among the wounded. He found the troops in battle 
array, not knowing at what moment the foe might attempt to advance. 
All hope of public service was abandoned. Very soon, however, he was 
called on by Colonel Leaventhorpe, who commanded a North Carolina 
regiment, who said that, though his officers and men had been on 
march during the night, they would be thankful if the bishop and the 
Rev. William Friend, who accompanied him, would conduct services 


for them. 


“T left him to arrange time and place; and in half an hour 
he returned to accompany us to an orchard in the rear of the 
trenches, where his Regiment were assembled to unite in prayer 
and praise and hear the word of God. The Rev. Mr. Friend 
read the morning service, and I addressed the congregation. 
Our appropriate “Psalms and hymns were accompanied by the 
music of a part of the regimental band, which had been accus- 
tomed to render such assistance by the Rev. Aristides Smith, 
their Chaplain, who was detained in Petersburg by sickness. 

‘We had scarcely closed the solemn exercises when a depu- 
tation came to ask for a service in the afternoon. Neither the 
fatiguing march of the preceding night, nor the vicinity of a 
formidable foe, abated their interest in the divinely appointed 
means of grace, nor detained them from their administration. 

“That same regiment was in the hottest of the fight at 
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Gettysburg, and proved as fearless in the service of their coun- 
try as they were ready and respectful in the worship of God.”®° — 


In October, 1863, the Rev. L. H. Jones, of Texas, chaplain of 
Reily’s Regiment, died. He was from San Antonié. Bishop Alexander 
Gregg said that “he was assiduous in the discharge of every duty, 
ministering to all alike, even where danger threatened most; winning 
the universal confidence and affection of the command. After a long 
course of hardship and exposure he died, where he would have wished to 
die, at the post of duty.’ 

Bishop Johns continued his ministrations to the men of the service ; 
so did other bishops of the Southern States. Parish clergymen, not in 
the service as chaplains, were often diligent in their labors for friend 
and foe. A correspondent in the Church Intelligencer gave an interesting 
account of a service held in the Danville, Virginia, hospital for Federal 
prisoners. Two Confederate chaplains, the Rev. James Carmichael and 
the Rev. Alfred M. Randolph, officiated; and there were local citizens 
as well as some Confederate soldiers in the congregation. The writer 
says: 


“A cloud of dark blue extending down the ward... . | 


A few of our soldiers entered the room, and quietly took their 
seats, the Federals making room for them, dotting the dark blue 
here and there with grey. Together we sang and knelt and 
prayed, friend and foe, refugee and prisoners, . . . and heard 

the love and liberty of the Gospel proclaimed. In front of me 

sat a Federal bathed in tears; behind me sat a Confederate 
similarly affected; thoughts of the past and of the present 
rushed over me in overwhelming tide. God grant that such 
scenes may dispose us to an honourable and peaceful sepa- 
ration.”’>? 


Early in 1864 there was formed in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
The Protestant Episcopal Church Publishing Association, for the pur- 
pose of supplying religious literature for circulation in the army. So 
far as can be ascertained, that association consisted of one godly and 
generous layman, John Wilkes, of St. Peter’s Church, Charlotte, and his 
rector, the Rev. George M. Everhart. There were several tracts pub- 
lished; and later Dr. Quintard’s notable little army tracts, “Balm for 
the Weary and Wounded” and “Nellie Peters’ Pocket Handkerchief,” 
were added. A simplified Church catechism was printed. The association 
seems to have done the most extensive work of its kind in the Southern 


51]. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 90-91 (note). 7s 
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Church; and orders came from all the states from Virginia to Missis- 
It was early in 1864 that Dr. Quintard assembled a congregation 
in Atlanta, and held services which resulted in the establishment of 
St. Luke’s parish. A suitable lot was obtained; and, with the help of 
men detailed from the army, a building was erected. “Within its portals 
devout worshippers,—many distinguished Confederate officers among 
them,—were delighted to turn aside from the bloody strife of war and 
bow themselves before the throne of Grace.’** Dr, Quintard was at that 
time chaplain at large under the appointment of the general command- 
ing. Being anxious for the bishop of Georgia to consecrate St. Luke’s, 
Atlanta, he arranged for Bishop Elliott to visit the portion of the army 
then at Dalton, Georgia. There Dr. Quintard baptized Brigadier- 
General Otho French Strahl in his camp in the presence of the assembled 
brigade. At night he held services in the Methodist Church at Dalton. 
The building was so densely packed that it was impossible for Bishop 
Elliott and Dr. Quintard to enter by the front door. They vested them- 
selves in the open air. At the service Dr. Quintard presented a class for 
confirmation in which were Lieutenant-General William Joseph Hardee, 
Brigadier-General Otho French Strahl, Brigadier-General Francis 
Asbury Shoup, and Brigadier-General Daniel Chevilette Govan. There 
were also confirmed a number of officers of the line and many privates. 
That memorable service was held April 20, 1864. Two days later Bishop 
Elliott consecrated St. Luke’s Church.*® 
About that time Dr. Quintard prepared some little books adapted 
to the use of the soldiers as a convenient substitute for the Book of 
Common Prayer. He also wrote a booklet entitled, “Balm for the Weary 
and Wounded.” It was through the generosity of Mr. Jacob K. Sass, 
treasurer of the General Council of the Church in the Confederate States, 
that he was enabled to publish those two little volumes. The first four 
copies of “Balm for the Weary and Wounded” were forwarded to 
General Polk, as they came from the press. The bishop-general wrote 
upon three of them the names of General Joseph E. Johnston, Lieu- 
tenant-General Hardee, and Lieutenant-General Hood, and, “With the 
~ compliments of Lieutenant-General Leonidas Polk, June 12, 1864.” They 
were taken from the breast-pocket of his coat, stained with his blood, 
after his death, and forwarded to the officers for whom he had intended 
them.** 
On the 11th of May, 1864, General Polk arrived at Resaca, Georgia, 
53]. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 93-94. 
544A. H. Noll, op. cit., p. 95. 
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eral William T. Sherman had advanced from Chattanooga into north 
Georgia, and had begun his movements at Dalton with an army of some 
98,000. General Polk relieved General John Bell Hood, who had awaited 
his coming so that he might turn over his command and return to his 
corps at Dalton. On the night of Polk’s arrival at Resaca he went with 
General Hood to Dalton to report to General Johnston. On the way 
General Hood signified his desire to be baptized and to be received 
into the communion of the Episcopal Church. It was arranged that 
the sacrament would take place that same evening. 

On reaching Dalton General Hood directed his aides to await him 
at his quarters, while the two generals repaired to army headquarters, 
where they remained with General Johnston till nearly midnight. Then 
they went to General Hood’s quarters, a room simply furnished with a 
mess-table and four chairs, and dimly lighted by a single candle. The 
simple preparations for the baptism were quickly made. The tin basin 
served as a font. The gallant and sorely wounded soldier, who could 
kneel but with great difficulty, was told that he might sit; but he arose, 
and leaning on his crutches reverently bowed his head to he signed 
with the cross by the bishop of Louisiana.** 

General Polk ordered a retreat from Resaca to Kingston the second 
day afterwards; on the 16th of May, the retreat continued to a point 
two and a half miles south of Calhoun. On the 17th, the retreat was 
resumed towards Adairsville. On the night of the 18th, the bishop- 
general baptized General Joseph E. Johnston. After the usual con- 
ference with his corps commanders, General Johnston knelt in his tent 
with but four present, the witnesses being General Hardee and General 
Hood.** 

Later (August 10) Bishop Lay, who was working as a missionary 
in the Georgia army, confirmed General Hood. Thus he described the 


“Yesterday in Strahl’s Brigade, I preached and confirmed 
nine persons. Last night we had a very solemn service in Gen- 
eral Hood’s room, some forty persons, chiefly generals and staff- 
officers being present. I confirmed General Hood and one of his 
aids, Captain Gordon, of Savannah, and a young Lieutenant 
from Arkansas. The service was animated, the praying good. 
Shells exploded nearby all the time. General Hood, unable to 
kneel, supported himself on his crutch and staff, and with bowed 
head received the benediction.”*® 
57Wm. M. Polk, op. cit., II, 354-355. ge *. 
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On the same day that marked General Johnston's baptism, the 
48th annual council of the diocese of North Carolina met at St. John’s 
Church, Williamsborough. There were several reports of religious 
activities among the military forces. It was resolved that the bishop 
be requested “to send such of the clergy as he may see fit to the Army 
of Northern Virginia, in such a manner and for such periods of time 
as may secure the constant presence in that Army of at least four 
clergymen, besides the permanent chaplains, and to furnish to each 
clergyman thus sent a certificate or letter accrediting him as a missionary 
to that Army from the Diocese of North Carolina.” The Rev. Robert 
A. Castleman, of St. Mark’s Halifax, reported occasional ministrations 
to the sick and wounded soldiers at Weldon. The Rev. Thomas B. 
Haughton, chaplain of the 50th Regiment of North Carolina Troops 
since January 26, 1863, said: 


“| have preached on each Lord’s Day, and on special oc- - 
casions, except when on a march or prevented by the inclemency 
of the weather. Have administered to the wants of the sick, 
wounded, and dying, both in camp and hospital. . . . Since 
the fall of Plymouth, I have visited and ministered to the sick, __ 
wounded, and dying of the Army; and, so far as I was able, 
to the suffering among the citizens of the town.” - 


Toe Rev. Matthias M. Marshall, deacon, had set out for the Army of 
Northern Virginia immediately on being ordained (December, 1863), 
- as chaplain to the 7th Regiment N. C. T.; but he was taken sick and 
was compelled to resign. The Rev. Joseph W. Murphy, during July, 
1863, after the battle of Gettysburg, and at one of the field hospitals, 
had buried twenty-three soldiers. The Rev. Messrs. George Patterson 
and Girard W. Phelps reported work as chaplains.® 
The 69th annual council of the diocese of Virginia met at St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, on the same day (May 18, 1864). Bishop Johns’ 
diary showed great activity among the men of the armed forces; and 
there were reports of the activities of Chaplains Thomas Duncan (mis- 
sionary, Fauquier Courity), J. W. Griffin, and John Collins McCabe. 
Mr. McCabe frequently visited Libby Prison, where he preached to the 
invalids and to the Federal officers confined there. “With few excep- 
tions they heard the word gladly.” The Rev. Charles Minnegerode, of 
St. Paul’s, Richmond, and the Rev. Cornelius Walker, of Emmanuel 
Church, Henrico Parish, both held frequent services for soldiers; the 
Rev. Hugh Roy Scott, rector of St. Paul’s Parish, King George County, 


4 6°Journal, 48th Annual Council, Diocese of North Carolina, pp. 30-31, 37, 
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had visited the army several times, baptizing twenty-two soldiers, and 
admitting forty-nine to the Lord’s Table. The Rev. Pohn D. Powell had 
worked with the soldiers and preached in several military outfits; he 
had also distributed tracts and New Testaments.® 

Early in the year 1864 a young Mr. Bakewell from Louisiana, a 
candidate for holy orders, visited Bishop Polk, in order to obtain per- 
mission to repair to some place where he could be ordained, with the 
view of being assigned to duty with some Louisiana regiment as chap- 
lain. His request was cheerfully complied with. On May 22nd Bishop 
Polk, finding him with his regiment, asked to hear him read the Church 
service. The regiment was soon assembled on a slope of the hill. There, 
under the shade of the forest-trees, surrounded by his troops who were 
sitting, standing, and kneeling, General Polk listened while young Mr. 
Bakewell led the service. This was the last time the soldier-bishop 
ever heard the service read by mortal lips except his own.®? The fol- 
lowing day General Polk moved towards Dallas to oppose General 
Sherman. By the 11th of June he was four miles north of Marietta. 
June 12th, his last Sunday on earth, “he gathered all his staff and at- 
tendants about him; and with prayer and litany, supplication and praise, 
seemed to leave them his benediction.’’** On the morning of the 14th 
of June he was killed on the crest of Pine Mountain, near Marietta. 
General Joseph E. Johnston said: 


- “In this distinguished leader we have lost the most cour- Sia 
teous of gentlemen, the most gallant of soldiers. 
“The Christian, patriot, soldier has neither lived nor died _ 
in vain. His example is before you; his mantle rests with 
you.’’*4 


The body was taken by railway to Atlanta, and placed in the chancel 
of St. Luke’s Church. Services were conducted by Dr. Quintard. 
Thence it was removed to Augusta. On June 29th the bishop was 
buried with great honors at St. Paul’s Church. Bishop Elliott delivered 
the funeral address. Bishops Green and Wilmer were also present, 
as well as many surpliced priests, a military escort, a band, and a 
guard of honor. The chance of battle prevented Leonidas Polk from 
entering again the active service of the Church. “But through all the 
labors, the alarms, the vigils, and the dangers that soldiers know; 
amid all the allurements of the ‘big wars that make ambition virtue,’ 

61Journal, 69th Annual Council, Diocese of Virginia, pp. 61, 63, 65-67, 69-70, 
a a M. Polk, op. cit., II, 389 (citing Col. W. D. Gale’s Diary). 

88C_ T. Quintard, quoted by James Postell Jervey, “The Confederate General,” 


in HistortcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PRoTEesTANT EpiscopaL Cuurcn, VII, 404. 
64“General Field Orders No. 2,” quoted by Wm. M. Polk, op. ctt., II, 375. 
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his firm spirit never wavered in its devotion to the Christian work, 
and his dearest wish was to return to that chosen field as the shep- 
herd of a Christian flock.’’** ‘He was eminently a man of prayer,” 
said Dr. Quintard. ‘Not praying where he could be seen of men, but 
returning to commune with God in secret. He never ceased his de- 
votions.”’®* 

In 1864 Bishop Richard Hooker Wilmer established in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, an institution for the care of the children of the state, who had 
been made orphans by the war. To the Order of Deaconesses of Ala- 
bama was given the care of the children; and Sister Rebecca Hewitt, 
who had been brought from Baltimore, was the first chief deaconess of 
the local order. She was put in charge of the “Confederate Orphans’ 
Home.” The institution was later moved to South Warren Street, 
Mobile, on property adjacent to St. John’s Church, where as “The 
Church Home for Orphans” it remained until 1916. Now known as 
“Wilmer Hall,” it is located at Spring Hill on the outskirts of Mobile. 

The chaplains continued their work among the soldiers and the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals. The Rev. Edward T. Perkins was 
a chaplain loved and honored throughout the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. During the investment of Petersburg, he would crawl during 
the night from picket-post to picket-post to pray with the men and to 
help them by words of sympathy and cheer.** The Rev. John Y. Ghol- 
son, of St. Michael’s Church, Marengo County, Alabama, and the 
Rev. Thomas J. Beard, of St. James’, Eufaula, in the same diocese, 


in the Army of Tennessee. Mr. Beard said: 


“There seemed to be a most wonderful degree of sensibility 
to religious impressions pervading the whole Army. Prayer- 
meetings and singing of Psalms and hymns were common along 
the whole line. Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, with 
religious reading, were eagerly sought after; and the demand 
was a hundred-fold greater than the supply.’’®* 


The battle of Franklin, Tennessee, November 30, 1864, was one 
of the bloodiest of the whole war. Dr. Quintard has described it 
graphically. Among those mortally wounded were Major-General 
Patrick Cleburne, Brigadier-General John Adams, Brigadier-General 
F. O. Strahl, Brigadier-General Gist, Brigadier-General Cranberry, and 
Brigadier-General John C. Carter. All of General Strahl’s staff were 

65Wm. M. Polk, of. cit., II, 386. 

66C. T. Quintard, quoted by James Postell Jervey, op. cit., in HIsTorIcaL 
MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CuurcH, VII, 404. 


67]. B. Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 86-87. — 
68Journal, 34th Annual Council, Diocese of Alabama, pp. 21-22. 
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killed. Dr. Quintard officiated at the funeral of General John Adams, 
who was “a member of the Episcopal Church and a sincere and humble 
Christian. For a year or more before his death, he engaged, morning, 
noon, and night, in devotional exercises. He invariably fasted on 
Friday and other days of abstinence appointed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. He was guided in all his actions by a thoughtful and strict re- 
gard for truth, right, and duty.” Dr. Quintard buried Generals Strahl, 
Gist, and Cranberry under the shadow of St. John’s Church, Ashwood, | 
with the services of the Episcopal Church, having hired a Negro to | 
make plain coffins and driving in a wagon sixteen miles to bury them. 
Then he returned to the field. After ministering to Major-General 
John C. Brown, General George Gordon, and General Carter, Dr. 
Quintard returned to Columbia to the hospital in the Columbia Institute, 
where there were hundreds of wounded men. He buried Major-General 
Cleburne from the residence of Mrs. William Polk. 

On December 18th Dr. Quintard visited General Hood. The tide 
was overwhelmingly turned against the South, but the general seemed 
to bear up well under the disasters. Two days later Dr. Quintard bap- 
tized a number of children at headquarters, and had prayers in the 
general’s room. “I am afraid that I have been more wicked since I 
began this retreat than for a long time past,” the general said. “I had 
so set my heart upon success, and prayed so earnestly for it, had such 
a firm trust that I should succeed, that my heart has been very rebel- 
lious. But let us go out of Tennessee, singing hymns of praise.” The 
weather was exceedingly inclement, said Dr. Quintard. “So many of 
our poor boys were barefooted that there was very great suffering. The 
citizens of Pulaski (Tennessee) did all they could to provide shoes.”’° 

On Christmas Eve Dr. Quintard was called by Major-General Clay- 
ton, encamped by the roadside, to spend the night with him. After sup- 
per the general called up all his staff and couriers, and they had prayers. 
Next morning Dr. Quintard had prayers at General Clayton’s headquar-_ 
ters.” 

The remaining months of the war were months of hardship and — 
destruction. Church buildings were too often desecrated; sometimes — 
they were destroyed. When Dr. Quintard visited General Maney’s — 
brigade at Meridian, Mississippi, in February, 1865, he was distressed at 
the losses which had been sustained. 


“The Brigade was smaller than my old Regiment at the 
beginning of the War. Of all the thousand and more who came 


: out in the First Tennessee Regiment in May, 1861, I found but 


69A_ H. Noll, op. cit., pp. 112-117. 
70] bid., pp. 122-123. 
p. 124. 
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The reports of churches burned and injured by the invading armies and 
the depredations which took place do not belong to the scope of this 
article. We are concerned with the religious activities of the Church 
in behalf of the soldiers. Even to the last, with fast waning hopes 
and increasing weariness, the faithful clergymen did their utmost to 
uphold the banner of Christ. The reports submitted to the various 
diocesan councils at the close of the war show that the chaplains were 
tireless to the end in their ministrations. Bishop Green aptly summed 
up the situation when he addressed the 38th annual council of the diocese 
of Mississippi, convened at Jackson, May 4, 1865: ; 


fifty men remaining. Many had been killed in battle, others had 
sickened and died, some were ‘in the house of bondage,’ and, 
worst of all, some had deserted their colours.”7? 


“We are met together . . . in the midst of circumstances 
well calculated to humiliate as well as sadden our hearts. 

- But, beloved brethren, though we seem destined to be robbed of 
all else besides, there cannot be taken from us the conscious- 
ness that both, as clergy and laity, we have stood by our coun- 
try from the beginning to the end of her noble struggle. Our 
duty now is, to bow as well as we can to what seems to be 
the present will of Him who holds in His hands the destinies 
of empires. . . . Let us try to withdraw our thoughts from 
the blood and rapine, and desolation that marks our land, and 
pray for the forgiveness of those who are resting in the midst 
of the ruin they have created.” 
72A.H. Noll, op. cit., p. 129. 
73Journal, 38th proved Council, Diocese of Mississippi, p. 62; Nash Kerr 


Burger, “The Diocese of Mississippi and the Confederacy,” in HtstoricaL MaGa- 
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THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA IN THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY 


- 


By G. MacLaren Brydon 


It will be difficult to understand the story of the Episcopal Church > 
in Virginia and in the other seceded states of the South, and the ex- 
periences through which it was called upon to go, without a realization 
of the underlying modes of thought regarding secession and what it 
entailed. The North called it rebellion against constituted authority, 
while the South considered it a lawful withdrawal from a Federal Union 
of states into which each had voluntarily entered. There is no intention 
of discussing in this article the relative merits of these two concepts; 
but inasmuch as the dominant modes of thought of the respective sections 
inevitably affected the resultant war, they must certainly come into the 
overall picture and be properly evaluated. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH IN THE NORTH 


The dominant thought in the North, in both political and ecclesias- 
tical circles, was one of intense anger at the fact of rebellion. The 
right of a state to secede was not conceded: the national government was 
fighting a rebellion of groups of individuals unlawfully assembling, while 
each southern state itself was still a member of the Federal Union. 
When roll calls were held in Congress, the clerk called the name of 
every congressional district in every seceded state in its regular order. 

As regarded the Church, the contention was maintained that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America still cov- 
ered all the territory of the Southern states regardless of the existent 
rebellion; and the name of every Southern diocese was called in its 
proper order at the General Convention of 1862. The contention of 
the bishops and clergy of the seceded states that the secession of their 
respective states caused necessarily a breaking of the ties which bound 
them in union with the Church in the Northern states' was considered as 
invalid in the North, and these men were held to be guilty of a schism 
not be condoned. 


4 
= 


7 __1This attitude was taken by all the Southern dioceses and bishops except 
Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, and Bishop Otey, of Tennessee. See Joseph 
Blount Cheshire’s The Church in the Confederate States, pp. 35, 51 (published in 
1914). See also Dr. John Fulton’s “The Church in the Confederate States” in 
Perry’s History of the American Episcopal Church, II, pp. 561-692. 
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Writing in the Church Monthly of Boston in the July, 1861, issue, 
the Rev. Dr. George M. Randall, later bishop of Colorado, wrote :? 


“THERE IS EVIL IN THE CITY”—the evil of a bold 
and bloody rebellion. Seven States or more have thrown off 
their allegiance to the general government. They have cast away 
its Constitution and have declared their independence by estab- 
lishing a Confederacy of their own. Loyal citizens are now 
summoned by the Chief Magistrate of the nation to take up 
arms in defense of ‘the powers that be, —for the preservation of 
that heritage of civil liberty which our fathers have bequeathed 
to us as a legacy to our children, in the form of the freest and 
noblest government on this earth... . 

“The people who are carrying on this rebellion have taken 
arms, not against any section of the country, nor against any 
party or class of its inhabitants, but against a national govern- 
ment; a government that has never denied them a single privi- 
lege; that has never inflicted upon them a single wrong; but 
on the other hand has invariably protected them in their rights, 
in their privileges and institutions and is ready to do so now — 
and henceforth, as it has done heretofore. . . . In such a con- 
test, we see no place for concession or compromise, for the 
reason that they are not contending against any oppression, but | 
for the overthrow of the Union. With us therefore it is simply — 
a question of government or no government. The issue of the 
present revolution involves all the difference between the best 
government on the earth and the worst government on the 
earth, between the noblest Republic the world ever saw, alike 
the wonder if not the admiration of all nations, and such a de- 
struction of its pretensions as will level them with the dust and 
reduce this great Commonwealth, now so gloriously command- 
ing to the ignominious condition of a collection of petty repub- 
lics,—a state of ceaseless border warfare, and a condition of 
anarchy which can only be ended by the uprising of some mili- 
tary despotism which will make peace only by making vassals 
out of men who were born to be free.” 


- « 


Writing the August, 1861, issue of the same publication, Dr. Ran- 
dall discussed the Southern clergy: 


“The civil rebellion had hardly raised its hydra head be- 
fore the Episcopal clergy were found among the most fanatical 
secessionists—advocating disunion, preaching revolution, and 
acting rebellion. Some of the Episcopal Bishops themselves are 
not a whit behind their clergy in their haste to help on the re- 
bellious cause. They authorize their clergy to omit the Prayer { 
for the President, without the shadow of authority. In contra- 

2The Rev. George M. Randall, D D., 1810-73, was in 1861 the rector of the 


Church of the Messiah, Boston. He was consecrated the first missionary bishop 
of Colorado in 1865.00 
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-_-vention of their consecration vows they change the Liturgy. 
¥s The Chuch is still one; but they wait for no legislation, no 
division, no calm counsel; but precipitate their dioceses into 
secession with as much readiness and apparent willingness as 
political leaders do the State. 

“In the seceding States, with the single exception of North 
Carolina, and perhaps Tennessee, the Bishops . . . have broken 
their consecration vows, and have authorized their clergy to 
do the same, and in doing this have inaugurated a state of 
schism. When these men were made Bishops, they solemnly 
swore that they would obey the canons and rubrics of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. The 
Church would not allow them to wear a mitre until they had 
first taken that solemn oath. She committed too great power 


4 
{ 
into their hands, to leave them without a binding obligation 
to conform to her laws in its exercise. 


“The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America is still in existence, as fully as when the Bishops of 
these seceding States were consecrated. Her laws are as much 
in force now as then. It was not in the power of these six or 
seven Bishops to change that Church, nor nullify the obligation 
of their own promises.” 


With this opinion uncompromisingly held there could be neither 
understanding nor acceptance of the motive which impelled the Epis- 
copal Church in the Southern states to take the stand that the act of 
secession, whereby any state seceded from the Federal Union of states, 
carried automatically the breaking of the tie which bound the diocese of — 
the Episcopal Church in that state to the Federal Union of dioceses. The 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, for example, had organized as The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of Virginia in 1785, before either the Federal 
Union of states or the Federal Union of dioceses within these states had 
been organized. The Commonwealth of Virginia, in the very resolution 
of its constitutional convention which resolved to enter the Federal 
Union of states, had specifically reserved the right to withdraw from that 
Union upon sufficient cause.* It would be impossible to maintain the 
stand that the Church of Virginia should remain a member of a union 
of dioceses in the union of states from which Virginia had withdrawn. 

But there was no place for calm discussion in 1861, and bitterness 
developed. Describing the situation in the 8th Hale Memorial Sermon, 
7 Rev. M. Bowyer Stewart wrote :* 


; “Bishop Wilmer had been placed over the Diocese of Ala- 
S, bama by the action of the Southern Church alone; many in the 


8See Matthew Page Andrews, Virginia the Old Dominion, p. 335. 
. 4M. Bowyer Stewart, The Work of the Church in the South During the 
Period of Reconstruction (Hale Memorial Sermon, 1913), pp. 22-23. 
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North had called this a schismatical act. Arkansas had been 
raised from a Missionary District to a Diocese by the Southern 
Church. But these were small matters in comparison with the 
vital fact of Radical opinion in the Northern Church: the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, wished to see some of 
the Southern Bishops hanged, and there was a very general 
disposition among Northerners to believe and declare (fre- 
quently in Church councils) that taking the part of the South 


sheer wickedness. 
The animus of the General Convention of 1862 was equally pro- 
nounced : "7. 


“In that Convention resolutions were offered declaring the 
Southern Dioceses to have ‘fallen into the sins of rebellion, 
_ sedition and schism’ and pronouncing the consecration of Bishop 

_ Wilmer to be ‘irregular, uncanonical and schismatical, and that 
his jurisdiction in the Diocese of Alabama is void and of none 

_ effect.’ Canons were prepared and urged for adoption which 

; would, if they could have become effective, have ‘suspended 

_ from his office and jurisdiction’ every Southern Bishop and in- 

r validated the authority of every Southern Diocesan Convention, 
allowing the formation of other Dioceses within the same ter- 

+ ritory with the privilege of electing new Bishops and succeeding 
~ all the rights of the former Dioceses; while special canons 
were directed against Bishop Polk and Bishop Lay, who were 

‘ thereby to be summarily deposed from the ministry. Fortu- 
a nately wiser counsels prevailed. . . . The final action of the 
Convention was such that the Southern Dioceses could return 

_ to their former affiliations after the war had ended without 
apology or loss of self-respect.’”® 


THE ATTITUDE OF VIRGINIA CHURCHMEN 


i The words of Bishop Meade may be appropriate for a better under- 
standing of the situation. Thus he addressed the diocesan convention 
of Virginia, in May, 1861 :® 


“Let no one think I am unmindful of law and order, and 
of the blessings of Union. I have clung with tenacity to the hope 
of preserving the Union to the last moment. . . . But the de- 
velopments of public feeling and the course of our rulers have 
brought me slowly, reluctantly and sorrowfully, yet most de- 
cidedly, to the painful conviction, that notwithstanding attend- 
ant dangers and evils, we shall consult the welfare and happi- 
ness of the whole land by separation. And who can desire to 
retain a Union which has now become so hateful, and by the 


5Edward L. Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, p. 189. 
6Convention Journal, Diocese of Virginia, 1861, p. 28. 
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review their judgment, and inquire whether the evils resulting 
from a war to sustain their wishes and opinions as to a single 
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application of armed force, which if successful would make it 
ten times more hateful, and soon lead to the repetition of the 
same bloody contests? 

“T trust therefore that the present actual separation of so 
many and such important portions of our country may take 
place without further collision which might greatly hinder the 
establishment of the most friendly and intimate relations which 
can consist with separate establishments. I trust that our friends 
at a distance, and now in opposition to us, will most seriously 


ing 
Chu 


Confederacy will not far exceed those apprehended from the 
establishment of a second. 

“In connection with this civil and geographical separation 
in our country, and almost necessarily resulting from it, the 
subject of some change in the ecclesiastical relations of our 
Diocese must come under consideration. There is a general and 
strong desire, I believe, to retain as much as possible of our 
past and present happy intercourse with those from whom we 
shall be, in other matters, more divided. A meeting is already 
proposed for this purpose in one of the seceded States, whose 
plans, so far as developed, I will submit to the consideration 


of this body at its present session.” 5 


Bishop John Johns, in his address to the same convention as i 
assistant bishop of the diocese, told of his visitations along the Ohio— 
River in the preceding month of April: 


: “At sage the painful intelligence which reached us 
from the East, strongly inclined me to epprle . . . | took pas- . 


sage up the River (from Point Pleasant), at 2 A. M. on Thurs- 
day April 25 and by traveling day and night reached the Semi- 
nary Hill by 10 P. M. the following day. . . . On arriving at my 
home I found that some of the students of the Seminary, whose 
residence was in the North, had thought it expedient, under 
existing circumstances, to return to their homes. The part- 
ing from the professors and their fellow students was with many 
tears and mutual prayers. May God in mercy direct and pros- 
per them in their preparatory studies elsewhere, and make them 
able and successful ministers of His glorious Gospel.” 


estant Episcopal mates in the Confederate States of ‘America, closes _ 
with the words: 


the 

“For men who met together in the opening days of a enni 

" revolution, in such a stress of feeling and amid such dis- the 
fede 


TCheshire, op. cit., p. 37. 
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cordant influences, they had shown a calmness, a moderation, 
a wisdom, and a true Christian charity and peaceableness sel- 
dom equalled.” 


«= Describing with a feeling of amazement what had been happen- 
ing during the past year of warfare, the committee on the state of the 
Church at the Virginia diocesan convention of 1862 wrote :° 


“To one or two points, however, of special interest in- 


volved in the general statements, your committee would now 
desire to call attention. 

“One of these is the fact, unexampled in our day in Prot- 
estant countries, in conflict alike with the organic law of the 
Federal as of our own government; the fact of interference 
with the rights of conscience, both of ministers and congre- 
gations, in the attempt made to compel them in public worship, 
to acknowledge the authority, and take sides with one of the 
parties in the conflict now going on, that of the Federal govern- 
ment. Church after church has been shut up, and in some cases 
abused and desecrated; minister after minister has been com- 
pelled to leave his home and charge, sometimes to flee for his 
life; congregation after congregation has been broken up and 
dispersed, denied the privileges of public worship and the ordi- 
nances of religion, not for any positive act, but because they 
would not lie to God, and in public worship pray for the suc- 
cess of those whom they regarded as the murderers of their 
kinsmen and countrymen, and in so doing express approval 
of their course. In most of the cases the parties were willing— 
as non-combatants, and as prisoners within Federal lines— 
to omit all allusion to the existing conflict. But this was not 
allowed them, and they have been compelled to elect between 
the public utterance of a falsehood and one which does violence 
alike to their most sacred affections and strongest convictions ; 
or dispersion and exile. Of course in times of excitement and 
bitterness there will be cases of individual violence, against 
which no official influence can altogether provide ; and were the 
cases in question of this character they would not, as they do 
now, demand such special notice. That which constitutes their 
particular enormity, and which makes it our duty to call atten- 
tion to them, is the fact that they have taken place under 
Official sanction. The very worst case of flagrant outrage in 

this respect, occurred within ten miles of Washington, was 
brought in a formal manner to the notice of the highest civil and 
military officials there; and so far as any public intimation 
8Council Journal, Diocese of Virginia, for 1862, pp. 31-34. At this meeting 
the change of name was approved from convention to council. The Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States had adopted a constitution providing for tri- 
ennial meetings of a General Council, to correspond to the General Convention in 
the Church in the United States. Most, if not all, of the dioceses in the Con- 


federate Church changed the name of their annual diocesan meeting from con- 
vention to council to correspond with the new nomenclature of their Church. ary 
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has been given, was allowed to pass unrebuked and un- 

punished—was virtually sanctioned, and the church in which 

the outrage was perpetrated, was, within the next few weeks, 

still further desecrated, and then appropriated to military 

purposes. And since then the same course has been pursued 

by the commanding officers of the Federal forces in our sister 

Dioceses of Tennessee and North Carolina... . 7 
“Intimately connected with these illegalities of a civil, may j 

be mentioned others of an ecclesiastical character no less re- 

markable. Some of the churches, the owners and pastors of 

which have been forcibly dispossessed, are now occupied by 

federal chaplains, clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and 

therefore in disregard and violation of their own, as of our, 

canonical regulations. This has not been confined to Presby- 1 

ters and Deacons, for in one case certainly and perhaps more, : 

the senior Bishop of Ohio [Charles P. McIlvaine] had held 

religious services in Virginia, without either consultation with 

our Bishops or invitation from any of our clergy. Without at 

all desiring to call forth any other feelings than those which 

these transactions properly suggest, your committee would call 

attention to the transactions themselves, with real significance. 

Their meaning is separation, ecclesiastical as well as civil. Had 

there been no anterior necessity in the action of our civil au- 

thority, for such separation, as there really has been, these out- 

rages, as well as the general course of the Northern Bishops and _ 

Clergy, in fomenting and encouraging this war of invasion upon 

our homes and people, would have enforced one. These acts have 

dug, and deepened and widened a gulf between us and them that 

will ever hereafter prove impassable. Whatever may be our, or 

their, feelings and wishes as individuals——and the spirit of our 

Master demands that they should be those of the largest allow- 

ance and forbearance,—ecclesiastical as well as civil separation 4 

is now an irreparable fact, accomplished by their action as by 

arms, and beyond remedy.” 7 


DESTRUCTION AND PERSECUTION BY THE FEDERAL 
FORCES 


Painful as it is thus to call attention to the passions of a period 
of intense feeling, it seems to be necessary to do so in explanation of 
what appears to have been a settled policy of the Federal forces as 
they overran the seceded states,—a policy of destruction far beyond 
the needs of an invading army. Discussing the question from the stand- 
point of the Church alone, it would appear that there was far more 
destruction of the property of churches of all kinds, except Roman 
Catholic, and far more actual desecration of church buildings, than 
military necessity required. 

It was, of course, a recognized military necessity to use any avail- 
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able building, even a church, as a field hospital to take care of the 
wounded during a prolonged campaign; and no complaint could stand 
against such use. But why, in a climate as mild as that of Virginia, 
should it have been deemed a military necessity to destroy the interior 
of a church building in order to use it as a stable for army mules and 
horses? The colonial church buildings which were still standing seemed 
to offer a peculiar temptation for that purpose. Having wide aisles 
of flagstones immediately upon the ground, there were no steps ex- 
cept the door-sill for the animals to climb. At least eight of these 
church buildings were so used; and there seemed to be no sense of 
reverence to prevent the tearing out of pews, the destruction of pulpit 
and chancel, and even the tearing down of the ancient tablets on 
the wall above the holy table. In other churches besides those that 
were burned to the ground, there were many acts of needless desecration. 
Report after report made by parishes to the diocesan council of 1866, 
tell of the “shameful desecration” of the parish church. Many had 
been more of less restored; many others were still unusable. No com- 
plete list has ever been prepared of the churches which were destroyed 
or damaged in the diocese of Virginia. A list prepared by the present 
writer shows eight churches totally destroyed and more than thirty 
badly damaged ; but this list is by no means complete. 

Beginning about the year 1900 the national government gave per- 
mission for claims for damage inflicted by federal forces in the Southern 
states during the war, to be presented to a court of claims. The hear- 
ings of this court resulted in three appropriation bills enacted by Con- 
gress to pay the claims that had been allowed. These bills, enacted in 
1902, 1905, and 1915, ordered payments to be made to individuals, in- 
stitutions, schools and colleges, and the governing boards or trustees 
of congregations of various churches.'® There were several thousand 
claims allowed in all: counting only the churches, claims for damages 
inflicted were allowed to 358 congregations in the Confederate states 
and the border states of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. Of these 
358, 42 were Episcopal congregations. In Virginia alone, which in- 
cluded at that time the present state of West Virginia, the total number 
of congregations receiving payment for damages was 173, of which 26 
were Episcopal. These claims included the burning or damaging of 

*The colonial churches used as stables were Merchant's Hope Church in 
Prince George County; Farnham Church in Richmond County; Lambs’ Creek 
Church in King George County; St. George’s Church in Accomack County; 
St. Peter’s Church in New Kent; Westover Church in Charles City County, 
Abingdon Church in Gloucester County, and Vawter’s Church in Essex County. 

10See the printed volumes of United States Statutes, for the Acts of Con- 


gress making appropriations to churches granted by the Court of Claims: Act of 
1902, Vol. 32, p. 207, Public Law No. 289; Act of 1905, Vol. 33, p. 743, Public 


Law No. 99; Act of 1915, Vol. 38, p. 962, Public Law No. 289. aipiniat on 
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rectories and parsonages as well as church buildings, and there ‘ou 
way to distinguish between them. On the other hand, there were many 
churches which had been restored and which after the lapse of years 
did not make demand for reparation. Perhaps one of the striking 
things about the whole is that nearly one-half of all the churches re- 
ceiving payment for damages were in Virginia alone, and more than 
_ one-half of all the Episcopal churches thus compensated were in that 


392 


state. 

The Rev. John Cole, rector of St. Mark’s Parish, in Culpeper 
fs pose with three churches under his charge, wrote the following into 
his parochial report for 1866:" 
His parochial re 


| 

“T record with deep sorrow the fact that all the Episcopal 
churches, [three] within the lines of the Union army in this 
county, were utterly destroyed by it, (as every other place of 
worship was of every denomination), except the Baptist and 
Episcopal churches in the town of Culpeper, during the win- 
ter occupation of that army in 1863-64. The whole country 
is a widespread desolation, as far as man could destroy. Houses 


timber, were all swept away, and the country which once re- 
joiced and blossomed as the rose was left a wild waste. Those 
of our people that remained and encountered the storm, were 
stripped of everything but house and land,—all their horses, 
mules, and stock of every description, with even the poultry 
of the country, were swept away. Thus poor and peeled, they 
are now struggling for bare subsistence. , 

“During the occupation of the Federal army we were not 


therefore a deprivation of public worship for that period. We 
even then, however, worshipped God as the primitive Chris- 
tians did, in our own houses. 


Another bitterly resented method adopted by the Federal forces 
was that of attempting to force ministers of the Episcopal Church to 
pray in their services for the President of the United States. As far 
= the Episcopal Church was concerned the Federal officials took the 


stand that every Episcopal minister in his ordination had sworn to 
Je obey the doctrine, discipline and worship of the Church. That in- 


cluded distinctly the duty to use the Prayer Book regularly in his services, 
and in the Prayer Book in both morning prayer and evening prayer there 
was the prayer for the President of the United States and all in civil 
authority. If the minister did not use that prayer, he had broken his 
oath, and committed an act of treason against the United States. So 


11Council Journal, 1866, pp. 68-69. 


q 
that were vacant, barns, stables, fences, enclosures of grave- 
yards, whether stone walls, brick or wood, with much of the 


permitted to occupy our church [in Culpeper], and there was _ 
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at least the federal officials declared. Refusing to concede the right 
of a state to secede, they refused also to concede the right of the Epis- 
copal Church in any seceded state to withdraw from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. Taking that stand, 
they ignored the fact that after the organization of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Confederate States of America, the duty of the 
Episcopal minister in the Southern Confederacy was to pray for the 
President of the Confederate States. But that argument did not get 
the “Rebel” parson very far. There was no ground for argument. 
“Either you will pray in your services that prayer for the President | 
of the United States, or your church will be closed, and you will not — 
be permitted to hold public services at all!” So it was that as the Federal 
forces gained possession of one section after another, the Episcopal 
churches were closed.’* 

There are three known cases in Virginia in which the Episcopal 
minister was actually arrested and taken to a concentration camp for 
refusal to use the prayer. The Rev. Mr. Kensey J. Stewart, when 
officiating in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, attempted to hold a service 
without praying for either president, and immediately his chancel was 
filled with Federal soldiers and officers, who demanded that he use the 
prayer. Declining to do so under such compulsion, he was arrested 
in his chancel, and marched wearing his vestments through the streets 
to a place of detention. A similar experience befell the Rev. Dr. 
Ovid A. Kinsolving while conducting a service at the church in Upper- 
ville, in Fauquier County. 

The third was the Rev. John H. D. Wingfield, Jr. (later mis- 
sionary bishop of Northern California, 1874-98), who at that time was _ 
a young minister assisting his father, the Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield, © 
Sr., rector of Trinity Church, Portsmouth. It having been reported ; 
to the Federal commander of the town that he had omitted the Prayer — 


12The Rev. William T. Leavell, rector of Wickliffe Parish in Clarke and © 
Jefferson Counties, wrote in his Journal: 


Pl “On one occasion the cavalry retreating from Winchester, I think, 7 
made a halt at my Church. . . . They opened the Church and examined 
the Prayer Book, and finding that I had not altered the Prayer for the 
President of the United States, as most of the ministers did, they dis- 
turbed nothing in the Church. Of course, I used the Prayer adapted to 
the President of the Confederate States; and it needed no erasure to 
do that. [Extracts from the Journal and Diary of the Rev. William T. 
Leavell. MSS copies in Virginia Diocesan Library and Virginia State 
Library, p. 43.] 


For account of the seizure of churches and requirements to pray for the — 
President of the United States in other parts of the Southern Confederacy, see 
Bowyer Stewart’s Hale Memorial Sermon, 1913, p. 15. See also Perry, History 
of the American Episcopal Church, II, p. 577. 
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for the President of the United States, Mr. Wingfield was arrested So h 
by order of the commanding officer, without trial, and was ordered with 
to serve three months on the town chain-gang. He was set to work _ the t 
with ball and chain on his leg with other members of the chain-gang, ainsi 
cleaning up the streets of the town. In his case the unnecessary humili- _ mag 
ation of his punishment so incensed the citizens that the military au-— = 
thorities deemed it wise to remit the latter part of this order.’® _ ad 
A third charge made by the committee on the state of the Church ing ¢ 
to the diocesan council was that church buildings had been seized and expr 
Episcopal clergy from Northern dioceses had used them for services, _ neve 
ignoring entirely their own contention that the diocese in which the _ the | 
Federal army was operating was still a diocese of the Protestant Epis- actu: 
copal Church in the United States of America. If that were true, fight 
no Episcopal minister from another diocese had any right to use a unio 
church for service without the consent of the bishop of the diocese _ 1866 
or the rector of the parish. There was a peculiar sense of hurt in _ the 


All churchmen knew of the peculiar spiritual bond which had existed © 
for many years between the four bishops, Meade, Polk, McIlvaine and 
Otey, who by definite agreement of many years’ standing, prayed for 
each other by name in their private devotions every Sunday morning."* 


their mention of the fact that Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, had done E 


cam 


And yet, while the aged Meade was still living, Bishop McIlvaine had” an 
so ignored that particular bond of brotherhood as to go over into : " 
aut 


Bishop Meade’s own diocese and hold a service for those whom Meade 
could only consider as enemies of his state. No one could ask the 
Northern bishop to approve the attitude of his Southern brother. But 
it would not have hurt so much in Virginia if some bishop other than 
McIlvaine had held such a service. 


| 
q 
Three special cases in which the Federal forces had seized churches _ —_ 


Bis! 
con’ 
helc 


for their own uses, and placed Episcopal chaplains in charge, were dio 
St. Paul’s Church in Norfolk,?® Christ Church in Alexandria, and Trinity 
Church in Portsmouth. In the case of Christ, Alexandria, the com- 
manding officer at first expressed his “desire” that the vestry of Christ 
Church would permit its use by the Federal army, but the command- 
ing officer in the following year brusquely informed the vestry that — 
he did not recognize any right of that body in the church building. 


was 


13Records of the treatment of clergymen are to be found in local parishes or 


the Virginia Diocesan records. 

14Goodwin, op. cit., p. 237. See also Perry, op. cit., for account of the treat- 

ment of Mr. Wingfield. : 
15Council Journal, 1865, p. 78. Virginia Colonial Churches, pp. 74-75. The 

Trinity, Portsmouth, case is told by the associate rector, Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield _ 

in MSS. form. 
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So he appointed a minister and a “vestry” of his own selection, who 
with their successors forced out of the rectory the clergyman to whom : 
the true vestry had given its use, and the Northern Episcopal minister 
was installed in it. This so-called vestry and their minister held pos- 
session of the church and rectory for nearly a year after the war ended, 
and were finally ejected by a suit in the civil courts.’® 

With the growing sense of outrage at the unwarranted destruction 
of churches and treatment of clergymen, one may understand the feel- 


ing of the members of the committee on the state of the Church in their ; ). * 
expressed opinion that the Federal forces had made a breach which could hi 
never be closed in their generation. The resentment grew stronger as Tha, 


the years of war dragged on, and the same methods continued. As it 
actually happened, when the Southern Confederacy collapsed and the 
fighting had ended, it was the achievement of one man fighting for re- 
union against the widespread bitter resentment that won the day and in 
1866 brought the diocese of Virginia back into its former fellowship with 

the Church in the Northern states. 


a ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFEDERATE CHURCH 


The separation between the North and the South in 1860 and186l 
came so suddenly that no one on either side had thought out all the : 
implications of that action.’ The general feeling in the Episcopal 
Church in the Southern states was that the actual secession of a state 
automatically took the Episcopal Church in that state out of its former 
confederation of dioceses. But what was to happen then was not clear. 

Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, and Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, 
contended that no civil action of any kind could break the bond which 7 
held the Southern dioceses in membership in the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States. Their contention was that only the 

diocese itself, by its own formal action could take such a step.** 

Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, however, expressing the opinion that iy 
was held widely in the South, issued an announcement that the act as 
of secession of a Southern state forced the diocese in that state to re- ~ 
sume its own sovereignty. He wrote as follows :’® — 

16Council Journal, 1866, pp. 57-58; Virginia Colonial Churches, p. 289. 

17The dates of secession of the several states are as follows: South Care- 
lina, December 20, 1860; Mississippi, January 9, 1861; Alabama, January 11, 
1861; Florida, January 11, 1861; Georgia, January 9, 1861; Louisiana, January _ 
26, 1861; Texas, February 1, 1861; Virginia, April 17, 1861; Arkansas, May 6, 
1861; Tennessee, May 6, 1861; North Carolina, May 20, 1861. Note: Tennessee 
adopted the ordinance of secession on May 6, and it was ratified by popular vote 
on June 9. See Cheshire, of. cit., pp. 37-38, for the above list. 


18] bid., pp. 33-35. Almost all of the whole chapter, pages 10 to 36, is de- 
voted to discussion of the varying attitudes of the bishops of the Southern dioceses. 


19]btd., pp. 14-15. 
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“The State of Louisiana having by a formal ordinance 
through her Delegates in Convention assembled, withdrawn 
herself from all further connection with the United States of 
America, and constituted herself a separate sovereignty, has by 
that act removed our Diocese from within the pale of the ‘Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States.’ We have there- 
fore an independent Diocesan existence. . . . Our separation 
from our brethren of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States has been effected because we must follow our 
nationality. Not because there has been any difference of 
opinion as to Christian Doctrine or Catholic usage. Upon 
these points we are still one.” 


Bishop Cheshire states thta none of the other Southern bishops 
took exactly the same stand as Bishop Polk. But with our clearer per- 
ception today of the principle of national churches within the Anglican | 


Communion, the stand taken by Bishop Polk must be accepted as cor- 
rect if and where the right of a state to secede is conceded. These two 
secessions, the civil and the ecclesiastical, necessarily stand together. 
Regardless of the opinions of their leaders as to the validity of 
Bishop’s Polk’s statement, the attitude taken by the rank and file of the 
common people of the Church was that secession meant withdrawal from Pan 
the Episcopal Church of the North also; and they adapted their prayer 7 
books to the new state of things by their own personal emendation of the - rede) 
Prayer for the President of the United States and by refusing to join | 
in if their minister should feel compelled to use it.?° bd 
A matter came up early in the year 1861, which had to be settled | ~~ 
immediately. The diocese of Alabama became vacant by the death of ; 
Bishop Cobbs in January of that year. Under the old affiliation, the 
method of procedure when a new bishop had been elected was to send 
notifications to every bishop and the standing committee of every dio- 
cese in the United States, and consent asked for his consecration as _ = 
bishop. But what should be the procedure in view of the fact that — 
Alabama had become an independe nt, sovereign diocese, surrounded by 
a small group of similarly sovereign and independent dioceses, with no — 
bond of union between them whatever? These dioceses were even then | 
discussing the need of a new federation of dioceses, and within a few 
months a preliminary committee was to meet to discuss the matter and _ 


“At least two clergymen known to the writer, took the stand that the oath 
ot orients forced them to use the Prayer Book to the letter, and so al 
compelled to pray for the President of the United States in all their services — 
until authority which they recognized as competent, the General Council of the 
Church in the Confederate States, ordered a change in the wording. In each 
case the congregation recognized the conscientious scruples of a pastor whom 
it loved and trusted, but in one case at least the congregation adopted the custom 
of arising from its knees when the prayer began. 
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formulate a constitution for a new union. The question was referred 
to that meeting by the delegates from Alabama, and a committee con- 
sisting of the three oldest bishops, Meade, Otey, and Elliott, was ap- 
pointed to report thereon. The committee reported that the diocese 
of Alabama should follow its own canons, and the custom in force in 
the old fellowship, and report their election to the bishops and stand- 
ing committees who were to be included in the Episcopal Church in 
the Confederate States which was then in process of being brought into 
existence.”* 

The preliminary committee did not feel that it had the power to 
take definite action upon such a matter, and so did not vote upon it, 
but the advice of the sub-committee was followed. Having elected 
as their new bishop the Rev. Richard H. Wilmer, D. D., of Virginia, 
the notification was sent to the bishops and standing committees of the 
Church in each one of the states in the Southern Confederacy. Bishops 
Atkinson and Otey, having taken the stand that their respective dio- 
ceses had not formally withdrawn by their own action from the Church 
in the United States, felt unable to act upon the request from Alabama.” 
The other dioceses having voted in favor of Dr. Wilmer’s consecration, 
Bishop Meade, as the senior bishop among all those in the Southern 
states, took charge of the plans for that service. Because of war con- 
ditions in the far South, and the unwillingness of Bishops Atkinson 
and Otey to act under the stand they had taken, Bishop Elliott, of 
Georgia, was the only other bishop who could be secured. The service 
of consecration was held in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, on March 6th, 
1862, Bishops Meade and Johns, of Virginia, and Elliott, of Georgia, 
being the consecrators.** This was the last official act in the long and 
eventful life of Bishop Meade. He had taken the hard trip by private 
conveyance from his home in Clarke County to Richmond in the un- 

21See the Journal of the Proceedings of an Adjourned Convention of Bishops, 
Clergymen and Laymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America, p. 41. 

22Cheshire, op. cit., p. 51. It happened that the Rev. Dr. William Bacon Stevens 
was elected assistant bishop of Pennsylvania about the same time that Dr. Wilmer 
was elected bishop of Alabama. Bishops Atkinson and Otey both voted in the 
case of Dr. Stevens, on the ground that they were still part of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States whether they desired or no, because their 
dioceses had not acted upon the question of separation. The convention of the 
diocese of North Carolina met shortly after the consecration of Dr. Wilmer, and 
adopted a formal resolution of withdrawal from the Church in the United States, 
and of joining the Church in the Confederate States. After that action Bishop 
Atkinson took part actively in the work of the Church in the Confederate States. 

In Tennessee, because of the pressure of military operations, no convention 
of the diocese was held during the whole war period. Consequently that diocese 
never formally withdrew from the Church in the United States, nor joined 
the Church in the Confederate States. Bishop Otey died, April 23, 1863. 


23Cheshire, op. cit., 49-52. See also the Council Journal of the Diocese of Vir- 
gima for 1862, p. 18. 
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certain March weather, and it proved too much for his enfeebled con- 
stitution. He died of pneumonia on March 14, 1862.*4 


THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA DURING THE WAR 


At the diocesan convention held in May, 1861, the diocese of Vir- 
ginia accepted without specific action the status of separation from the 


fellowship of the Church in the Northern states, as having come into 
effect by the secession of Virginia from the Federal Union. After Bishop | 
Meade’s report to the convention of plans which were already being un- 
dertaken to organize the union of dioceses in the Confederate States, the 
convention elected three clerical and three lay representatives to take part 
in any effort made by the Southern dioceses to come together in a new 
organization.*® These representatives were not present at the prelimi- 
nary meeting of the representatives from the other dioceses held on 
July 3rd, for one reason perhaps on account of the shortness of time, 
but more probably because Virginia had not been invited to send repre- 
sentatives. When the invitations to take part in this meeting were sent ae 7 
out in March, 1861, they went to the bishop of every state within the __ 
newly organized Confederate States of America ;** but Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, and Tennessee had not at that time seceded, and A. 
consequently invitations could not be sent to them. When the repre- 
sentatives of the invited dioceses assembled, these four additional states 
had seceded, and the reason that the meeting adjourned so soon was to 
wait for another meeting at which representatives of these additional 
dioceses could be present. 

The adjourned meeting was held in Christ Church, Columbia,?" 
South Carolina, October 16-24, 1861, at which both bishops and the 
full delegation of clergy and laymen of Virginia were present. At this 
meeting the proposed constitution for the new national Church was 
prepared, and copies sent to the authorities of every diocese, and to the 
bishop of the missionary district of Arkansas. During the winter and 
spring of 1861-62, the convention of every Southern diocese except 
Tennessee met and adopted the proposed constitution. Tennessee was 
unable to hold a convention, and so did not act. For the same reason 
that diocese was unable to elect a bishop to succeed Bishop Otey through- 
out the remainder of the war period. Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, 
having become the senior bishop after the death of Bishop Meade, 
issued the call for the first meeting of the General Council of the Prot- 


24Council Journal Diocese of Virginia, pp. 18-19. See Memoir of Bishop 
Meade, by John Johns, pp. 507, et seq. ; 

25Virgmia Convention Journal of 1861, pp. 28, 31. 

26Cheshire, op. cit., 18-19. 

27[bid., pp. 35-37. 
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estant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America, and that 
body assembled in Augusta, Georgia, on November 12-22, 1862. At 
that meeting the missionary district of Arkansas was made a diocese in 
the Confederate Church.** 

The official report made to the Virginia diocesan convention of 
1860, showed 117 clergymen canonically resident in the diocese, and 
7,876 communicants enrolled in the parishes making report.?® This 
figure must be used as an estimate of the strength of the Episcopal Church 
in Virginia when the war started, because so very many parishes were 
necessarily unrepresented at the convention of 1861 that the statistics 
gathered at that meeting cannot be used. There were 185 congregations 
in the diocese, of which 28, with about 800 communicants, were in the 
counties which in 1863 were forced by military action and resolutions 
of Congress based thereon to secede from the state of Virginia, and 
were made into the state of West Virginia.*° The number of clergymen 
officially enrolled increased to 120 before the end of the war, but many 
of these were clergymen of Southern sentiments who had come from 
Northern dioceses, and others who had volunteered as chaplains in the 
Confederate Army regiments. Cheshire lists 29 of the clergy of Vir- 
ginia who served as army chaplains,*' although all of these did not serve 
through the whole period. In addition to these there were many clergy- 
men who, being driven out of their parishes by war conditions, served as 
volunteer chaplains for periods of time in the army and in hospitals. 

The story of the Church in Virginia during the years of actual war- 
fare is necessarily one of great and increasing confusion, as the Federal 
forces spread over larger sections of the state. Great numbers of peo- 
ple fled from those sections and were cared for in other parts of the 
state as refugees. The Virginia Theological Seminary and the Epis- 
copal High School buildings were seized and used for military purposes 
throughout the whole period of the war, and most of the professors and 
teachers and their families fled in preference to being confined within 
the military lines. 

Bishop Johns, whose home was situated on the Seminary Hill, 
escaped with his family, and lived wherever a home could be offered 
to them in other parts of the state. The theological seminary carried 
on under Rev. Dr. William Sparrow, holding classes for one year in 
Halifax County, at the home of the Rev. John T. Clark, and then moving 

*8Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 55-68. See also the printed Journal of the General 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America. 

29Journal Virginia Diocesan Convention, 1860, p. 47. 

30The territory, which was separated to form the state of West Virginia in 
1863, remained a part of the diocese of Virginia until 1877, when the diocese of 


West Virginia was created. 


= 81Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 103-04. 
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to the town of Staunton, where classes were held for the few remain- 
ing students until the end of the war.**? Many of the parishes in the 
northern counties of the state were wholly disorganized, churches burned 
or desecrated, most of the people taking refuge in other sections, the rec- 
tors, depending upon age and health, either remaining to minister to the 
few who were left, or going to do supply work, or as volunteer chap- 
lains in army and hospitals.** 

The Rev. William Nelson Pendleton, D. D., who had entered the 
ministry after his graduation at West Point Military Academy and a 
brief experience as lieutenant of engineers in the U. S. Army, was rector 
of Latimer Parish in Rockbridge County at the outbreak of war. Like 
the better known West Point graduate, Leonidas Polk, he was forced, 
because of his military training and experience, and against his own de- 
sire, to accept the office of captain of the Rockbridge Artillery Company, 
formed of his own friends and neighbors. He rose rapidly in the service 
and became eventually major-general, and chief of artillery in General 
Lee’s Army. His reports to the bishop at the annual diocesan council 
show him serving also as a volunteer chaplain, and preaching to the 
soldiers whenever and wherever opportunity offered.** 


~ 


82See the account given in W. A. R. Goodwin’s Centennial History of the 
V irginia Theological Seminary, Vol. 1, pp. 220-24, 592-93. 
: 88The Rev. William Friend, rector "of St. Mary’s Parish in Caroline County, 
- wrote in his parochial report in 1863: 


= 


“The rector is unable to report the statistics of his several parishes, 
as the Register was carried away during one of the raids of the enemy. 
In December last, Port Royal [where his largest congregation was located ] 
was bombarded by a fleet of gunboats and many houses were destroyed. 
-- A few days after, the commander of the fleet warned the inhabitants to 
evacuate the town, giving them five or six hours to do so. They ac- 
cordingly removed and but few of them have returned. Since the Fred- 
ericksburg battle the greater part of General Lee’s forces have occupied 
r. : that portion of the county embraced in my parochial cure ;—Grace Church 
has been occupied as the headquarters of Gen. Rodes. I have however 
held services and preached there on alternate Sundays during the winter 


and spring. The congregations of soldiers have been so large that few 
of my people have been able to attend. On the alternate Sundays I 
have officiated at the Bowling Green, chiefly to the artillery of the late 
Gen. Jackson’s corps. I have had but one service at Port Royal since 
December, 1861, as the village is nearly deserted.” [Council Journal, 


84In his report to Bishop Johns at the time of the council of 1862, Dr. Pendle- 
wrote : 


“Although not allowed during the past year to minister to my parish, 
by reason of the obligation laid upon me to take part in defending our 
homes from menaced outrage, and our people from threatened subjugation, 
it has still been my privilege, in a new relation, to discharge, as occasion 
permitted, the duties of the Christian ministry. A brief record of the 
services thus performed I submit, as in the case most proper. 

“To the company which, rather more than a year ago, invited me, 
by becoming their captain, to give them, and through them, our wronged 
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Under such conditions of confusion, the attendance of both clergy 
and lay delegates upon the diocesan conventions was uncertain at best. 
Smaller attendance and fewer reports appear in the journals of each suc- 
ceeding council. But the Church kept up its diocesan organization and 
carried on its work as best it could. 

The missionary interest of the Church in Virginia, as well as in 
the other Southern dioceses, was very manifest. The two foreign mis- 
sionary bishops of the Episcopal Church at that time, Bishops William 
Boone, of China, and John Payne, of Africa, were both southern-born 
men, as were many of the other missionary clergy and lay workers. 
Indeed the first corporate action, taken even before the Confederate 
Church had been organized, was the appointment by the preliminary 
committee of missionary treasurers for the Church in the South.*® A 
great deal of money was indeed given by the parishes and individuals 
for the support of the foreign missionaries, but the Church soon found 
an insuperable barrier in the blockade of all southern ports which was 
maintained by the Federal navy. Another difficulty arose also from 
the fact that most if not all the money that was given for missions came 
to the treasurer in the form of Confederate money, which, while it passed 
as legal tender in the Southern Confederacy, would have to be exchanged 
for the currency of the United States before it could be used in China 
or Africa. 

Being thus checked in their foreign missionary giving, the attention 
of the people of the Church was turned to their own domestic mis- 
sionary field in Arkansas and Louisiana, especially. It was as a re- 
sult of this increased interest that the missionary district of Arkansas 
was enabled to ask for admission as a diocese in the General Council 
of the Confederate Church in 1862.°° In Virginia, however, the Church 


people, the benefit of my military education, etc., I daily ministered in 
morning and evening prayer, until separated from them immediately after 
the battle of Manassas, 21 July, 1861, by assignment to a more respon- 

sible military position. From the first, also, it was my endeavor, when , 
military necessity did not forbid, to improve the Sabbath, by appropriate 
services, not only for my own command, but for the troops generally with 
whom we were associated . . . .” [Council Journal, 1862, p. 77.] 


35Cheshire, op. cit., p. 36: “At the meeting of the preliminary committee held 
on July 3rd, 1861, Resolutions were adopted appointing Mr. Jacob K. Sass and 
Mr. Henry Trescott, both of Charleston, to be treasurers respectively for Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missions, and requesting them to remit directly to domestic and 
foreign missionaries already in the field, such moneys as should be contributed 
to that end.” 

36Because of the wreckage caused by the war the Church in Arkansas was 
unable to maintain its position as a diocese, but in its return to the Church in 
the United States accepted once more the status of a missionary district. This 
seems to have been done more by general consent, nemine contradicente, than 
by formal action. But at the meeting of the House of Bishops in October, 1869, 
Bishop Johns declined to vote upon the election of a bishop to succeed Bishop 
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4 found a far more pressing need for missionaries to serve in the in- 

creasing number of hospitals for wounded soldiers, and in paying the 

’ expenses (and salaries in some cases) of clergymen serving as volunteer 
chaplains in the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. 

The Church in Virginia had established in 1829 a diocesan mis- 
sionary society, which found a rich and profitable field in helping to 
pay the salaries of clergymen appointed to minister in the weaker 
parishes and counties in which the Church had not yet been able to 
revive or reorganize the old colonial parishes. For over thirty years 
this society had carried on, and had done a great work in awakening 
dead and abandoned fields to renewed life and growing strength. This 
work had to be continued, and the support of missionary endeavor 


_ in hospitals and the army was added on as an additional field of service. 


But the gifts of Church people were generous, and in sufficient amount 
to carry on effectively. 

Still another opportunity arose as religious interest continued to 
increase in the Confederate Army. There was need for literature and 
tracts, and booklets of services and prayers, for use by the soldiers. 
The Diocesan Missionary Society undertook to meet this need by the 

_ publication of three separate editions of an army and navy prayer book, 
and by establishing a tract depository in Richmond with an agent in 
charge. It also published a number of tracts, but does not seem to have 
placed its own imprint upon any, although one, and perhaps more, 
still in existence, can be probably identified as having been published 
by the Diocesan Missionary Society. But there was always a plentiful 
supply of tracts published by various tract societies, Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, and interdenominational.*’ 

So the war period wore on. At every annual council meeting local 
problems caused by war conditions were presented and discussed. The 
people of the state were straining themselves to the uttermost, and the 
Church, and indeed all the churches, were doing their part without mur- 
muring. The strong religious movement in the army must inevitably 
have been reflected in the more intense emotional attitude of the people, 
both in annual Church meetings and elsewhere.** 


Lay as missionary bishop of Arkansas, on the ground that Arkansas had been 
admitted as a diocese in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate 
States of America, and as such neither the General Convention nor the House of 
Bishops had any right to elect a bishop for them. [See Virginia Council Journal, 
1870, p. 24.] 

37See the reports of the Diocesan Missionary Society to the diocesan councils 
of 1863, 1864 and 1865, and discussion of that work by the bishop in his address 
each year. 

38This fact of the reaction of the religious movement in the army upon the 
people in the home parishes is discussed in the report of the state of the Church 


at the council of 1863, pp. 33-34. SY 
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At each council meeting men awaited with eagerness the address 
of Bishop Johns, telling of his visitations and experiences as he traveled 
as widely as possible through his extended diocese. At one meeting 
he told of a letter received from a clergyman, the rector of the parish 
in Wheeling, asking permission for the rector to invite the bishop of 
Ohio to visit his parish for confirmation. To which Bishop Johns re- 
plied that he stood ready himself to visit Wheeling for that purpose, 
if the rector could and would secure from the military and new state 
authorities a safe-conduct pass through the federal lines to insure his 
going and return. There was no reply to this from the rector. Doubt- 
less the reverend brother took his candidates for confirmation across 
the Ohio River, to be confirmed by Bishop McIlvaine in his own terri- 
tory; which he might have done in the first instance without writing 
his ill-advised letter to Bishop Johns.*® 

Upon another occasion the bishop, after holding a service in the 
old chapel near Millwood, was at the rectory, when a raid of Federal 
troops passed through the village and carried off the bishop’s horse. 
Fortunately, a member of the congregation was able to lend the bishop 
another horse to enable him to continue with his visitations, and get back 
to his home.*° 

Money was, of course, plentiful, as inflated money always is; and 
the people gave generously of it for all Church purposes, to the Bishop’s 
Fund as well as to the Diocesan Missionary Society. For the first and 
only time in the long history of the Church in Virginia, the salary of 
the bishop was fixed in 1864 at $10,000.00, payable, of course, in Con- 
federate money. But salt was selling at fifty cents a pound, and other 
things in like proportion. One of the missionary clergymen of the 
diocese, who for twenty-three years had held all his services in his 
black preaching gown, because his parish was too weak financially to 
procure a surplice, was able in 1863 to purchase, for $300.00, enough 
linen for his first surplice. It had been smuggled in from Havana 
through the blockade, and the women of his parish made the surplice 
for him, using his black gown as a pattern.* 

The collapse of the Southern Confederacy following the surrender 
of General Lee’s Army on April 9, 1865, and the consequent cessation 
of actual fighting, gave the people of the Southern states a brief breath- — 
ing spell before the horror of the Reconstruction period closed in upon 
them. During that period they had to face the desperate situation of. 
entire lack of money, arising from the fact that all Confederate money 
89Council Journal, 1864, pp. 21-22. 
49°Council Journal, 1865, p. 18. 


41This statement is made by the Rev. George W. Dame, D. D., in his auto- 


biographical Sketches of Camden Parish. 
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had been outlawed, and its further use as legal tender absolutely for- 
_ bidden by military authority. All bonds or other certificates of indebted- 
ness of the Confederate States government had been outlawed also, as well 
as all indebtedness of any state, county or municipality that had been 
incurred even in part for the expenses of the war. As a consequence, 
every bank in the Southern states closed its doors and went out of 
business. *? 

The diocese of Virginia suffered along with its people. The Diocesan 
Missionary Society reported in September, 1865,** that all its cash 
balance on May lst, amounting to several thousand dollars, was im- 
mediately wiped out, and there was no longer a cent of money to apply 
upon the salary of any missionary. Every minister in the diocese 
found himself in the same position. The trust funds belonging to 
the diocese, the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, dating from 1754, the 
Disabled Clergy Fund, and the Episcopal Fund, which had been in- 
vested mainly in state of Virginia bonds and bank stock, found their 
bank stock worthless and the Virginia bonds so greatly depressed by 
the lack of money for the payment of interest, as to have dropped to 
fifty or sixty per cent of their face value.** 

But the people of the Church found a real source of strength 
in the fact that all were suffering together. The pastor had no salary 
because the people had no money; but they could share provisions and 
food crops of every kind, and patched clothing was accepted generally 
in all social functions. Immediate offers of aid for the clergy came to 
Bishop Johns from the Domestic Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society and from the bishop of New York, just as soon as the 


42Confederate money immediately lost all value as money upon the collapse 
of the Southern Confederacy after the surrender of Gen. Lee’s Army, April, 1865. 
The 14th Amendment, Section 4, adopted by Congress in 1866 and put into effect 
in 1868, forbade the payment of any state or municipal debt incurred in carrying 
on the war. 

48Council Journal, 1865, p. 41. 

44The old Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, which reported the value of its 
principal fund in 1864 as $41,480, had shrunk to $20,246.66 in 1870. 

The Disabled Clergy Fund had dropped from $8,037.50 to $3,150.00 in 1869. 

The Episcopal Fund reported in-1870 a market value of about $4,480, 
and added that “more than $20,000 were invested in bank stocks, which are now 
utterly worthless.” 

The only bright spot in the financial picture of the diocese was the Bruce 
Fund, the bequest of the residuary estate of Mrs. Elvira Cabell Bruce, of Charlotte 
County, “to the Bishop of Virginia to be used in building Episcopal Churches,” 

_which was paid in 1863 in Confederate money, $13,031.00, but which, instead 
of being invested in the usual state of Virginia bonds or bank stock, was in- 
vested in bonds of the two railroads which are now the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Norfolk and Western: and these bonds, instead of shrinking in value, 
had in 1870 a market value of more than $17,000.00. 

[It has been difficult to secure clear statements of the several funds from 
the council journals because of the confusion which is manifest, but the above 
presents a fair picture of the financial condition.] 
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war ended; but Bishop Johns declined to accept these offers on the 
ground that it was better for the clergy to be in the same case with 
their parishioners and share privations with them rather than to receive 
aid from outside. The diocesan council formally approved this stand 
of their bishop. 

The bishop had adopted the same policy in his own family before 
the war closed. One of the clergy, rector of a parish within the war- 
torn and disputed area of the Shenandoah Valley, who previous to the 
war had business and social connections with merchants and families 
in Baltimore, found opportunity from time to time to smuggle supplies 
of medicine and clothing and other necessities through the lines, for a 
good many of his neighbors. Knowing the needs of the members of 
the bishop’s family, he had offered to secure much-needed clothing, 
but the bishop declined the offer.*® 

Within a year or two after the close of the war, and following the — 
cordial welcome given to the Southern bishops and deputies as they 
returned to the General Convention, Bishop Johns changed his attitude, 
and with the approval of the diocesan council accepted the offer of the 
Domestic Committee to pay the salaries of certain missionaries in Vir- 
ginia’s rural parishes.*® Many and generous gifts were made also by 
individuals and groups in Northern cities for the rehabilitation of church 
buildings which had been desecrated and made unusable by military occu- 
pancy.*? 

The diocesan council of 1865, which was hindered by the confusion 
of the time from holding its meeting at the regular date in May, was 
called for a postponed meeting in September. The parochial statistics 
presented showed a membership of 6,066 communicants, as contrasted 
with the 7,876 reported in 1860. This meant a definite loss of about — 
twenty-five per cent of the communicant strength of the Church in Vir- 
ginia: and this loss was shown in spite of the great religious movement 

45Journal and Diary of the Rev. William T. Leavell, p. 51. 

46Council Journal, 1867, pp. 30, 31. Bishop Johns reported in his address 
to that council his visit to New York during the preceding year, to a meeting of 
the Evangelical Knowledge Society, and a meeting of the House of Bishops, 
and commented on the cordiality of the welcome given him. He added: “I 
will only add that my attendance at this anniversary (meeting) was not to 
awaken sympathy and solicit for my suffering diocese. Though often and 
kindly urged to present a statement of its condition and wants, I uniformly de- 
clined the proposal, from considerations the propriety of which they appreciated, 
and you will understand.” 

It was, however, as a result of his visit that he consented to apply to the — 
Domestic Committee of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society for the 
salary of a clergyman as a missionary in one of the rural parishes. _ 

47There are many expressions of appreciation of gifts from friends in the 


North to apply on the repair of churches. These are to be found in the parochial 
reports appearing in the council journals for the years immediately after the 


war. 
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which had spread from the Army of Northern Virginia to the people 
in their parishes and homes. Bishop Johns had confirmed unusually 
large numbers of soldiers during the later years of the war. But the 
losses by death had been very heavy. Greater even than that was the 
scattering and removal of parishioners as refugees from the war areas, 
and the removals caused by the necessity of changed conditions.** But 
even as the diocese took note of its losses, it girded itself to meet the 
new conditions, and began again to grow. 


REUNION WITH THE CHURCH IN THE NORTH 


The great crucial question which the Church in Virginia had to 
face was that of returning to its old membership in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. But the organization of the Epis- 
copal Church in the Confederate States was still in existence, and the 
members of the council proved unwilling to act upon this matter until 
it had been discussed with the other Southern dioceses. The second 
triennial meeting of the General Council of the Church in the Con- 
federate States was to be held in November, 1865, and Virginia elected 
its clerical and lay deputies to attend that meeting. Consequently, the 
question of return to the older fellowship was postponed until the coun- 
cil of 1866. 

° Two important developments had appeared before that council 
was held. The General Convention of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States was held in October, 1865. At this meeting two Southern 
bishops appeared, and were given a cordial welcome; and, by the grace 
of God, every difficulty that appeared in the way of the return of the 
Southern dioceses was smoothed out.*® The General Council for the 
Church in the Confederate States assembled in November, and took the 
step of dissolving itself, urging every Southern diocese to return to the 
old fellowship. By the date of the Virginia council in May, 1866, every 
other Southern diocese had voted to return, and Bishop Johns called 
attention to that fact as he urged the diocese of Virginia to act.*° 

The great objection strongly urged against the return to the union 

of the Church in the Northern States was the general sense of hurt and 

48As an example of a large number of cases: The Rev. George W. Dame, 

rector of Camden Parish, in Danville and Pittsylvania County, reporting to 

the council of 1866, showed a loss of communicants from 61 to 44, which he 

explained by stating, “The large number of removals (19) was not of refugees 

returning to their homes, but of the settled members of our parish, whom the 

_ revulsion arising from the late unsuccessful war has forced to seek elsewhere the 
means for support.” [Journal, 1866, p. 98.] 

49See the account of the Southern bishops at the General Convention of 

1865 as given in Cheshire, op. cit., pp. 239, et seq. Also, DuBose Murphy, below, 


in this issue. 
5°Council Journal, 1865, p. 14. 
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resentment at the unnecessary destruction of churches and the ravaging = 


of such large sections of the state. Virginia, as the greatest battle- 
front of the War, had suffered greater and more widespread losses of 
Church and other property than any other state. 

In his council address in 1865, Bishop Johns had already started a 
the fight for return. He said in part: 


“If the endeavour to present a correct view of our position 
and of the policy which it suggests, reveals the inclination it 
has given to my own judgment, it has but done what I have no 
desire to avoid. I trust it has been effected without even the 
appearance of presumption, or a word that would produce any 
other excitement than such as is inseparable from a subject of 
paramount interest. In its treatment little skill or power would 
be needed to reanimate and inflame those violent passions 
which have been aroused by the occurrences of the past four 
years. The tempest might readily be reproduced by a simple 
recital of wrong and suffering which have been endured. These 
indeed may not soon or easily be forgotten, nor is this required, 
but they may and must be forgiven. To perpetuate their dis- 
turbing force by vividly picturing to ourselves and others their 
severity, may serve the purpose of selfish wreckers. 
Christians are to be peacemakers. Their heaven-descended 
motto is ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.’ In ‘following 
after the things which make for peace’ as they are commanded, 
they care not to calculate how long wounded sensibilities may 
be expected to weep or memory allowed to eliminate their 
wrongs. The proffered hand may be accepted before the lacera- 
tions it has inflicted are healed, or often it would be impos- 
sible to do so at all, for there are lacerations which the heart 
cannot cease to feel till it ceases to beat.” 


In his address to the council of 1866, as he opened the fight for «| 
return to the old fellowship, Bishop Johns said :°? 


“The General Council of the Church in the Confederate 
States, which met in Augusta last November, involved nothing 
of special interest to us at present except the recognition of 
the right of each of the Southern Dioceses to determine its 
ecclesiastical relations, as its own Council might elect. Under 
this recognition every other Diocese of our late confederation 
has returned to its former connection with the Church in the 
United States, of which formal notice has been communicated — 
to the ecclesiastical authority of this Diocese. It remains for 
us to avail ourselves of this annual meeting of our Council to — 
take such action as our Christian duty, the interest of the 


51Council Journal, 1865, pp. 27-35. The paragraphs here quoted are on 
page 34. 
52Council Journal, 1866, p. 14. 
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Diocese, and the unity and fellowship of the general Church 
may require. My own views on this subject were frankly and 
fully expressed in my address to our last Council. I have since 
seen no reason to change, but much to lead me to reaffirm 
them with more decided emphasis. 

“By the withdrawal of the other Dioceses which, with our 
own, formed the ecclesiastical organization in the Southern 

States, that organization has ceased to exist, and now, certainly, 
we are free to act as we may think proper, without being em- 

_barrassed by the fear of appearing to be discourteous to our late 
respected associates. And as all apprehension as to the mind 
and bearing of our Northern brethren toward us has been 
happily removed by the christian spirit which characterized the 
last General Convention, and the conciliatory measures by which 
it expressed itself, the way is fairly open for a becoming re- 

union, and I cordially recommend, what I trust you will unani- 

‘mously approve, (the adoption of a resolution that the Diocese __ 

of Virginia now resume her former connection with the Gen- 

eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States).” 


= 


It so happens that one of the clergymen of the diocese who at- 
tended that meeting of the council entered in his private journal or 
diary an account of its proceeding in this matter. He wrote as follows :™ 


I remember I was taking tea at the Rev. George Smith’s, 

. . . with several of the clergy, when I was asked, “What does 5 
the Valley Convocation think of doing in regard to this ques- 
tion of union with the Church in the Northern States?” I re- 
plied that we had not discussed it at all as far as I knew, but I 
thought there was but one feeling and sentiment with us on that 
subject. We thought there was but one thing to be done, and _ 
that was to preserve the unity of the Protestant Episcopal _ 
Church in these United States. There was such expression of 
surprise and astonishment by all present that I thought per- 
haps I had spoken rashly and perhaps in a very small minority. 
. . . All seemed to be determined to stand out for separate 
organization. 

But next day the Council was opened and Bishop Johns | 
read his report, and advised returning in union with the Church _ 
North. On that part of his address a stormy debate arose, very 
stormy for a Virginia Council. . . . I could see there was per- 7 
sonal opposition, almost amounting to disrespect to him as pre- 7 
siding officer. He called members to order and they would not | 
yield without appealing to the House. One of the most violent : 
was Mr. M. who afterward withdrew from the ministry. The 
Bishop ruled he was out of order. “I am not out of order.” 
“Take your seat, Mr. M.” “I am not out of order and will hold 


58Journal and Diary of the Rev. William T. Leavell, pp. 49-50. 
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the floor.” “I say you are out of order, and must take your 
seat.” “I appeal to the House.” The House sustained the 
Bishop and Mr. M. reluctantly and muttering something took 
his seat. The debate continued, the unionists gaining ground 
by their good temper as well as their arguments. One after 
another concluded it is expedient to go back, and not attempt to 
stand alone as simply the Protestant Episcopal Church of Vir- 
ginia. 


following resolution :** 


“Whereas the conditions which rendered necessary the 
separate organization of the Southern Dioceses no longer exist, 
and that organization has ceased by the consent and action of 
the Dioceses concerned ; and whereas, the Diocese of Virginia, 
unchanged as are her principles, deem it most proper, under 
existing circumstances, to resume her interrupted relations to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, there- 
fore, 

“Resolved, That this Diocese do accordingly now resume 
its connection with the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and that the Bishop be 
requested to send a copy of this preamble and resolution to 
the presiding Bishop, and one to the Secretary of the House 
of clerical and lay deputies.” 


The vote was 57 clergy and 36 lay votes for the affirmative, and 9 
clergy and 11 lay for the negative. 

So the matter was settled, and thereby the organization which 
was started in all good faith as a national Church of a newly formed 
nation, destroyed itself rather than become a schism. It was accom- 
plished in Virginia as in the other Southern dioceses by a compelling 
realization of the implications of their own faith, which enabled them to 
“overcome all sense of resentment and hurt at the unnecessary harshness 
which they had suffered. 

- It was fortunate for the Church, both North and South, that this 
step could be taken at this particular time. If it had been postponed 
for three years, until Reconstruction got under way, the breach between 
the Northern and Southern dioceses in the Episcopal Church would have 
been as hard to heal as it has proved to be in the other great Protestant 

bodies. But, because the reunion was thus accomplished, it served a 
most useful double purpose. By the triennial meetings of the General 

_ Convention, and other meetings of bishops, clergymen, and laymen from 


~ 54Council Journal, 1866, p. 29. The resolution was prepared by a committee 
of which the Rev. (and General) William Nelson Pendleton was chairman. 


After the prolonged debate the council came to a vote upon the 
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both sections, and the friendships thereby formed, and by the inflmence 
of these deputies and others as they returned to their own homes, they 
helped to alleviate in some measure at least the misunderstandings and 
antagonisms between the two sections which the Reconstruction era 
fomented, and helped so sadly to extend.*® 


f 55One can only suggest a reference to Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era, 
for those who do not know the history of that period of Reconstruction. 
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THE CHURCH IN A BORDER STATE—MARYLAND 
By Nelson Waite Rightmyer* 


The great tragedy of the War Between the States was that it set 
brother against brother in armed conflict and stirred animosities which 
several generations have failed to eradicate completely. While this was 
apparent throughout the nation, it was seen especially in those states 
which lay along the border between North and South. Because of 
their public position the border clergy were often in difficulties. Richard 
Newton, rector of the Church of the Epiphany in Philadelphia, might 
find the majority of his congregation in sympathy with his abolitionist 
preaching, but there were some who resented his fiery denunciations of 
the slave owner. 
always find an entirely sympathetic congregation when he justified 
the practice of slavery from Holy Scriptures. Yet these men had large 
enough majorities of like-minded people in their congregations to permit 
them to exercise their ministries in their own manner without unduly 
dividing the congregation. In the border states opinion was much more 
evenly divided, yet even here the pastor of a church could often count 
on a reasonably homogeneous congregation. In the case of a bishop 
of a diocese, the problem was enlarged manyfold. Such was the position 
of William Rollinson Whittingham, fourth bishop of Maryland. The 
bishop held almost an Erastian positiont with regard to his duties toward 


the government, and the war had not progressed long before the diocese — 


of Maryland was rent by the war issues. 

Bishop Whittingham was a “York State man,” born in 1805, who, 
after serving as rector of St. Mark’s Church, Orange, New Jersey, 
and of St. Luke’s Church, New York City, had been elected professor 
of ecclesiastical history in the General Theological Seminary. Here he 
served for four years until elected bishop of Maryland in 1840. A\l- 
though he met some little opposition in the beginning of his episcopate 
__ *Dr. Rightmyer is assistant professor of ecclesiastical history in the Divinity 
School in Philadelphia, and author of The Anglican Church in Delaware (Phila- 
delphia, Church Historical Society, 1947) —Editor’s note. 

tErastianism takes its name from Thomas Lieber (1524-1583), who wrote 
on theological matters under the latinized name of Erastus. His chief point in 
this connection was that the church ought not to have the power of ex-communi- 


cation or other punishment, but that such powers should be solely in the hands 
of the Christian magistrate. After his death, the word “Erastian” took on a looser 


sense and was, and is, used to denote an undue subservience of the church to the 
state. 


On the other hand, the Southern preacher did not . 
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because of his Tractarian views, he had led a prosperous, growing, 
and happy diocese for nearly a quarter-century prior to the war. It 
was the war which finally alienated many in the diocese from their 
father in God and left him a rather disappointed ‘man in the last years 
of his episcopate, and which opened the way for the division of the 
diocese. 

With the election of Lincoln in November and the promulgation of 
_ the first ordinance of secession in the following December, Marylanders 
: found themselves not entirely in sympathy with either extreme. The 
: state electors had voted for Breckinridge, but no real opportunity was 
ever given to secede, for the General Assembly was not scheduled to 
- meet that year and Governor Hicks refused to call a special session. 
_ When the Assembly did meet, it was too late to join the Confederacy. 
Bishop Whittingham’s difficulties came primarily from his concep- 
tion of his duties toward the government. He was not particularly 
agitated by the slavery issue. In 1859 a pamphlet was published in 
Philadelphia which purported to be written by a slaveholder and in 
which he offered to free all the slaves he owned on proof that they 
would be benefited thereby. A copy of this pamphlet was sent to the 

_ bishop, and he replied in an open letter published in the newspapers : 


Sir: I have received a pamphlet bearing the title, ‘““The 
Heroes of the Nineteenth Century. Philadelphia, 1859.” On 
the inside of the wrapper is printed, “The enclosed pamphlet 
can be furnished at $16.00 per 1000. Please use your influence 
to obtain orders for general circulation.” 


oe — have no doubt of the lawfulness of holding slaves. 


But a twenty-years’ use of unusually good opportunities for 

examining the results of slavery has satisfied me that they are 

“a highly deleterious to the interests of the community, civil, 
moral, and religious. 


The white population is most injured, and most of all the 
slave-holding portion. 


I am satisfied that no community can permanently thrive. 
16 that is, for a course of generations, in which slaveholding pre- 


vails. 


It is a mode of doing good to the African that is not re- 
quired of us by the divine precept to love others as ourselves. 
= No community is required, out of philanthropy, to subject it- 
4 


self to civil, moral, and religious martyrdom. 


For these reasons I regard the circulation of your 
pamphlet, true in part, and specious, but inconclusive as a 
whole, as undesirable. 
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No doubt, the conditions of free negroes in our 


is worse than that of the slaves. But that gives no man the 
right to make them slaves. 


No doubt, the abolition of slavery in the Southern States is 
impossible, and its attempt, in any way, by the North, an enor- 
mous crime. But that is no reason for encouraging the exten- 
sion of slavery beyond its present limits. With no prejudice 
against slavery, and with very strong prejudice against amalga- 
mation of races and colors, and in favor of distinctions in so- 
ciety, I have been slowly brought by my own conscientious 
study of slavery, as I have lived and moved in it, in all its 
forms and aspects, for almost a quarter of a century, to ac- 
quiesce in its condemnation as a great social evil. And I know 
that it is so regarded by the best and wisest portion of those 
who have inherited it, maintained it, and have no hope of its 
being removed from their posterity. 


We know that we are quite right in claiming to be let alone 
in our position. 
) We are quite at ease about answering to God for it. 


But why should we therefore seek to involve others in = 


difficulties? Why should we disseminate views of it which are 
one-sided and incomplete, and therefore false? 


than I would go to the poorhouse to declaim in praise of 


. I would no more distribute your pamphlet in a slave State, 
poverty... 


In addition to this laizzez faire policy with regard to slavery, there — 
was a time at the beginning of the division of the country when the 
bishop seemed to see in it something providential which would aid a 
project that was dear to the bishop’s heart—the development of the 
provincial system within the Church. This was early in 1860. 

By 1861 his position had changed considerably. Then he wrote: 

. I recognize the majority of people of the thirty-four United 
States of America as, under God, the true and only sovereign of this 
country ;—For this Government I am ready to expend property and 
life . . . in obedience to its lawful requisitions . . . By the Word of 
God I find myself commanded to render such obedience . . . It is a 
question of the existence of civil government—of the reality of any 
such bond as allegiance . bg 

Although Governor Hicks had refused to call a special session 
of the Assembly, so much political pressure was put upon him that 
he finally issued an address in which he called upon the Marylanders - 
to wait until the regular session to allow a clarification of issues. “Will 
our courage ooze out by waiting?” he asked. On July 9, 1861, Bishop 
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he had taken and saying, 


P “* * * T belong to no party, and have never in any way 
mingled in political discussions or contests; but it is not 
possible, in twenty years’ incessant and close study of Mary- 
land and its people, not to have formed pretty clear and strong 
opinions of the prospects and interests of the State. Mine, 
such as they are, bear out fully everything you have assumed 
or asserted concerning those interests and prospects in your 
address. My humble efforts, therefore, shall not be wanting, 
in my sphere, to back your noble persistency in keeping Mary- 
land in her only true, right, safe attitude of dignified and quiet | 
expectation of legitimate redress of past wrongs, and provision 
against contingent dangers in the regular working of the con- 
stitutional Government of the United States. 


So pleased was the governor with this support that he asked per- 
mission to publish the bishop’s letter, with the hope that it would gain 
for him additional support for his policy of procrastination. Permission 
was granted by the bishop and it is not surprising to anyone other than 
the bishop that it served as the beginning of the rift between the bishop 
and many of his flock. For the bishop this was a deep and sorrowful 
: matter. As one contemporary wrote: “I was proud of him when he 

appeared in the chancel, and the disaffected would turn about and troop 
out of the church. / smiled in their faces, but the big tears would 
well up in his eyes.” 

The bishop believed Governor Hicks’ methods were the right ones; 
and his policy certainly did keep Maryland within the Union, for when 
the Assembly met in April, although the members passed resolutions 
stating that they lacked constitutional authority to pass ‘any measure 
committing this State to secession,” they also found it necessary to pass 
resolutions condemning the military occupation of the state. The policy 
of waiting for the regular session had given time for the Federal govern- 
ment to send in troops which effectually prevented any secessionist 
action—indeed, some members of the legislative body had been taken 
into custody and were confined in Northern forts. 

Here again the bishop found himself at odds with many of his 
flock, for he not only condoned the action of the troops, the imposition 
of a new constitution which recognized the support of the Union as 
the first duty of a citizen, and the disfranchisement forever of all who 
so much as sent a letter across the Potomac, but he sanctioned every 
action of the Federal troops even against personal friends. Prior to 


86% 


Whittingham wrote to the governor commending him for the position 


this time, when it was thought that the state might secede, the bishop 
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had prepared a “direction” which would give permissive use for the 
clergy of the diocese to omit “‘the President of the United States” from 
the prayers for civil authority, but when the legislation was not forth- 
coming, the bishop did not issue the “direction.” Nevertheless, some 
clergymen of the diocese did omit this section of the state prayers on 
their own authority. Consequently the bishop issued A Circular to the 
Clergy of the Diocese in which he said: a. 


q . . . Such omission in every case makes the clergyman > 
liable to presentment for the violation of his ordination vow, 
by the mutilation of the worship of the Church; and I shall hold 
myself bound to act on any evidence of such offence laid before 
me after the issue of this circular . e 


He then went on to say that inasmuch as Maryland was part of 
the Union, it was the duty of each clergyman to pray for the president, 
the governor, and for those in civil authority. By June, 1861, the bishop 
estimated that two-thirds of the laity in the diocese were opposed to 
his point of view, and he thought that only one-fifth of the clergy agreed 
with him. The standing committee of the diocese, although elected as 
‘“bishop’s men,” ignored those presentations made against individual 
clergymen for their refusal to use the civil prayers. Consequently the 
bishop’s Circular had no effect other than to alienate the majority of 
his clergymen and laymen. 

During the course of the war some half-dozen or more days were 
set apart by presidential proclamation as days of fasting and humiliation 
in time of disaster or of days of thanksgiving in time of success. The first 
of these occurred on September 25, 1861. As a result of the presi- 
dential proclamation, the bishop took the attitude that the days were 
therefore of scriptural obligation and issued special forms of prayer to 
be used in all churches. In general the form was such as could be used 
by those of differing opinions, yet in more than one case rebellion was 
condemned and God’s blessing was asked for in the means used to 
suppress that rebellion. The bishop sent the forms to the clergy, to- 
gether with a covering letter in which he said: 


In the present circumstances of citizens of the 

: United States in Maryland, there can be no reasonable doubt 
in what direction our allegiance is solemnly pledged to the 

Searcher of hearts when we pray to Him to deliver us from 
sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion. . . . I have taken 
care to prescribe no petition in which all who believe in the 
just government of God, and truly desire the accomplishment 
of his righteous will, may not from the heart consent without 
mental protest or reservation.’ 
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blessing . . . that our arms may be blessed . . . ,” and the bishop’s 
accompanying letter with his form of prayer, there was little hope 
that the day would even approach universal observance in Maryland. 
Again the bishop’s Erastian views were expressed when he said that 
compliance with the civil request for prayer “is most distinctly and 
explicitly enjoined on us in the Word of God . . . .” And he went 
so far as to assert that the willingness of the state to permit ministers 


: religion to perform the marriage rite and to incorporate church 


J | Between the president’s proclamation, which asked “for a special 


organizations also laid upon the ministers and their congregations the 
necessity of expressions of loyalty to the state. 

At least one “Yankee” clergyman was only too glad to give public 
thanks for victories, but he hesitated to do so when the majority of 
his congregation could not conscientiously join in such worship. He 
asked the bishop if it were possible for him to submit to the govern- 

= without disturbing the peace of the Church. The bishop an- 
_ swered his letter, and the two were published in the public press. The 
bishop wrote: 


J 


“Besides [the Divine Rule], as rector of a parish, you 
q : are the head of a civil corporation from which the Government 
has a right to expect and exact some corporate symbol and ex- 
pression of its loyalty, in a way not inconsistent with its true 
: ends, aims, and rights. The ends, aims, and rights of a parish 


in the Protestant Episcopal Church are observed in any canoni- 

cal action of its rector. Whenever, therefore, it is canonically 
in your power, the Government has the right to expect and 
exact from you the public expression of the loyalty of the 
corporation to the Government which gives and maintains its 
existence and rights as a corporation.” 


This 3 is certainly Erastianism run rampant. A parish does not owe 
_ its existence to any government. The incorporation of a parish means, 
not that it has its existence by reason of the indulgence of the state, 
but merely that its existence in civil law is thereby recognized, and 
_ that it may hold property, and sue and be sued in the civil courts of the 
4 land. In addition to this, the bishop seemed to forget that no action 

of the Federal government had given parishes their civil rights. Here 
at least there was one instance in which states’ rights might well be 
asserted. 

In February, 1862, the clergy had a further grievance against both 
their bishop and the state, for a bill was introduced into the Maryland 
House of Delegates which would deprive any minister of his right to 
officiate as a minister unless he would take an oath of allegiance which 
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would bind him to support the constitution and laws of Maryland and to 
resist any attempt which would separate the state from the Union. 
The author of the bill asserted that the bishop of Maryland had given 
his advice in its framing. When the clergy met to remonstrate against 
the bill, the bishop severely castigated them and justified his position 
by reference to the writings of Cosin and Andrewes. The legislature 
adjourned without passing the bill, but the hard feelings aroused be- 
tween the priests and their pastor were not so easily overcome. When 
the diocesan convention met in 1862 after a two years’ interval, a stand- 
ing committee was elected which included—with but one exception, 
and he had served on the committee for years—no one who was not 
known to have Southern sympathies. This was done deliberately in 
order to curb the bishop, for without the concurrence of the standing 
committee the bishop could not bring to trial any clergyman who failed 
to heed the call to civil obedience. In addition to this, the deputies 
elected to the General Convention were all of Southern sympathies, 
and at least one clergyman who had represented the diocese for years 
was displaced because of ‘his outspoken Northern sentiments. This 


action on the part of the convention was resented by the bishop both in — 


the convention and afterwards. 

When the General Convention of 1862 met, Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont, as the senior bishop present, had the duty of writing the 
pastoral letter. In his draft he stressed the separation of church and 
state; and when it appeared that he had failed to support all of the 


actions of the Federal government sufficiently, Bishop Whittingham © 


and Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, who usually disagreed on most matters 
ecclesiastical, had it set aside, and a new pastoral was written by the 
bishop of Ohio. In the House of Deputies, however, the two deputies 
from Maryland, Judge Chambers and Mr. Carlyle, attempted in vain to 
have resolutions condemning the rebellion set aside. As expected, the 
pastoral letter was not received with enthusiasm in many congregations 
in the diocese of Maryland. 

This unfortunate situation continued, for the bishop seems to have 
considered any clergyman who had Southern sympathies as a sinner. 
As he wrote to one priest of his diocese: “ . . . I freely own to you that 
I do regard you as among the honest and pious men whom natural 
affections, social relations, and surrounding influences have so hood- 
winked as to make them unable to see relations and duties, common 
to us all, in the clear light which they present themselves to me. Do 
I love you the less? God knows. I think you do... .” 

Early in 1862 the bishop slipped on ice and fell down a flight of 
stairs, severely injuring his back, so that he was more or less crippled 
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the rest of his life. This was most unfortunate, for it prevented him 
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from traveling through much of his diocese, and it was in the more 


rural sections that the opposition to him was greatest. 
_ to visit undoubtedly prevented him from healing the breach which had 


His inability 


grown between himself and his people. Throughout the rest of the war 


he could not reach many parts of his diocese. 


Neighboring bishops 


were called in to assist in episcopal functions; conventions were held, 
but in them there was a noticeable exercise of restraint, and no untoward 


incidents occurred until 1865. 


The bishop explained himself and his 


actions in a letter to the Rev. Elisha Mulford, of South Orange, New 


Jersey, dated from Baltimore, January 15, 1864: 


% 


Rev. and Dear Brother: Yee 


With the exception of one brief circular, I have issued no 
public “letters or charges having reference to national sub- 
jects.” My efforts to maintain scriptural loyalty in my diocese 
have been confined to intercourse and correspondence of an un- 
published kind. In that mode they would fill volumes. 


At an early period of our troubles I became too well 
assured that, while the majority of the population of Mary- 
land—exclusive of negroes—was certainly loyal, a large ma- 
jority of the class belonging to the Church, and as a conse- 
quence of the clergy, was not so. It then became my duty rather 
to hinder action, which would commit the diocese in a wrong 
direction, than to act, which could only result in division of 
the Church, and open declaration of the covert disloyalty of 
too many of its members. 


Sure from the outset—that is, after May, 1861—of the 
ultimate result of the great struggle, I saw clearly that I could 
do more for the Church in Maryland by keeping it uncom- 
mitted until the paroxysm of disaffection should be over, than I 
could hope to effect by any public display of official influence or 
authority. I now see reason to hope that I may have been 
successful; and that by the sacrifice of the prestige I might 
have attained by the publication of pastoral letters and charges 
inculcating loyalty, and confining myself to private inculcations 
of duty in conversation and correspondence, I have succeeded 
in keeping the record of my diocese, as such, free from the stain 
of disloyalty, and even from the exhibition of division on the 
subject, while my own official position sufficiently vindicated the 
character of the Church before the world; and while I have 
also been not unsuccessful in watching and defeating all en- 
deavors to commit either the diocese as such, or the character 
of the Church, in the opposite direction. 


Very faithfully your friend, 
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The diocesan convention of 1865 was, however, a sad indication — 
that both the clergy and laity were determined not to follow the leader- 
ship of their bishop whenever it was possible to do otherwise. . 

On Good Friday evening, 1865, President Lincoln was murdered 
while attending the theater, and his successor, Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
after order was restored, appointed a day of fasting and humiliation. Un- 
fortunately, the day he set was Ascension Day, so the bishop of Maryland 
wrote and suggested the inappropriateness of the appointed day—that 
many Christians could not conscientiously place a president-appointed 
fast before a feast of the Church, and he asked that the day be placed 
one day later. 


‘During the whole struggle,” he wrote, “against the wicked 
rebellion now so near its final suppression, I have steadfastly 
enforced upon the clergy and laity of my diocese, against much 
and strenuous opposition, the duty of observing with strictly 
appropriate services the days recommended for such observance, 
whether of humiliation or of thanksgiving, by the National Gov- 
ernment. It would be most mortifying to me to find myself, 
at the very end of the struggle, thrown into association with 
those who have been hitherto opposing and resisting the ob- 
servance of such days . i 


As a result of this letter President Johnson postponed the day 
until June first, instead of taking the next day as the bishop had 
suggested—and June first was the second stated day of the Maryland 
diocesan convention. Consequently the bishop advised the diocese that 
on the opening of the convention he would move the adjournment of 
the convention to September 27th. Many, therefore, stayed away from 
the gathering, but a quorum did present themselves, and failed to uphold 
the bishop’s motion. The majority of the convention had not kept the © 


proceeded to adjourn—not to the 27th of September as requested by 
the bishop, but to the 13th of September. 

When the convention met in September there was no mention of 
the preceding events, but from this time on the bishop continued to 5 
offer to resign—urging his physical disability. This, of course, was a 
genuine reason; but there is little doubt that the difference in opinions 
with regard to the war had much to do with this offer. There was a — 
move on the part of a number of friends of the bishop to extricate him 
from his unfortunate position. At one time it seemed as though he 
might be called back to the General Seminary to resume his old post. 


419 
‘ 
pl entially appointed days throughout the war, and they had no 
intention of beginning at this late day. The bishop thereupon walked 4a 
out of the convention, a president was elected, and the convention then 
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as professor of history and also take over the duties of president of 
the institution. The bishop found this offer attractive—as he said in one 
letter, not only because of his physical condition, but also because of 
“the very peculiar situation of my diocese—such as to afford good ground 
for questioning whether, on the whole, it might not be advantaged by 
my resignation were I even in perfect capacity for duty.”” The General 
Seminary plan was not fulfilled, however ; and the bishop and the diocese 
of Maryland found other ways to overcome the animosities of war. 

Bishop Whittingham was active throughout the whole of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1865 and was one of the most influential members 
in welcoming the Southern bishops back to the old fellowship. How- 
ever, the strain of the convention was more than his health would stand; 
and when he returned to the diocese he was unable to resume his epis- 
copal visitations. By the time Lent came, he had broken down com- 
pletely; and when the diocesan convention met in June, he sent his 

Renn to be read by others. 


Today, if faced with such a situation, most dioceses would un- 


SS try to elect a coadjutor to the bishop, who would take over 
the real administration of the diocese. In 1867 this was a novelty 
_ which was frowned upon. The bishop was to be the center of unity 
- for the diocese; he was the father in God for the flock; and the idea 
of a diocese having more than one father was more than most peo- 
ple would accept. The bishop, therefore, suggested again a plan which 
was dear to his heart—the division of the diocese. He suggested three 
dioceses, Maryland, Easton, and Washington. Easton was quick in com- 
ing into existence. The bishop had met his greatest opposition in the 
Eastern Shore; and it is significant that the two nominees for the new 
bishopric in 1867 were both men who were noted for their Southern in- 

terests. 
The Rev. Dr. William Pinkney was rector of the Church of the 
_ Ascension in Washington, and had been well known throughout the War. 
The other nominee was the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay, who had been mis- 
sionary bishop of the Southwest prior to the War. This district in- 
cluded the state of Arkansas. When Arkansas entered the Confederacy, 
the bishop and the Church in that state had united with the Con- 
federate Church as a diocese; but with the end of the War, the bishop 
and diocese had resumed their missionary status. Both men were, 
therefore, considered sympathetic to Southern aspirations. Bishop Lay 
was elected, and became first diocesan of the new diocese of Easton. 
- The division of the western portion of the diocese into Mary- 
< land and Washington did not come during the bishop’s lifetime, yet 
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he almost acted as though it had. Maryland, rather than divide the 
diocese, finally came to the conclusion to elect a coadjutor; so in 1870 
Dr. Pinkney, the unsuccessful candidate for Easton, became coadjutor 
of Maryland. Actually he was full diocesan in all but name, for Bishop 
Whittingham had little to do with the diocese from that time on until 
his death in 1879. Through correspondence he was, however, quite 


active in the affairs of the general Church. The fighting of a war © 


had aroused feelings which could not die overnight, as the bishop knew. 
He had kept the diocese from any untoward action while the fighting was 
at its height, but it had certainly been at the cost of his own popularity 


with the flock he was to have shepherded. - ti¢ 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A full account of the troubles of a border state may be found in 
William F. Brand’s Life of Bishop Whittingham; in the Journals of the 
Diocese of Maryland and of Easton; and in the sermons of Bishop Lay, 
which are preserved in pamphlet form in the Church Historical Society 
library. It has not been thought necessary to document this account 
more fully since these sources are so readily available. 
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THOMAS ATKINSON, THIRD BISHOP OF © 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Thomas Atkinson, bishop of the diocese of North Carolina from 
~ 1853 to 1881, was born on his father’s plantation, Mansfield, in Din- 
widdie County, Virginia, August 6, 1807.1 He was the sixth of eleven 
children of Robert and Mary Tabb Mayo Atkinson. His grandfather, 
Roger Atkinson, the son of a clergyman of the Church of England, had 
settled in Virginia about 1745 and became a vestryman, a magistrate, 
and a commissioner of the town of Petersburg.” 
Bishop Henry C. Lay said: 


his younger brothers became Presbyterian clergymen, one of whom, 
John Mayo Pleasants Atkinson, was later president of Hampden-Sidney 
College. 

The records throw very little light on Atkinson’s early education, 
but apparently he attended local schools for several years. At the age 
of sixteen he entered Yale but he left school within less than a year 
because of his refusal to “act the part of spy and informer’ on some 
of his college-mates, who had “raised some disturbance” which had 


*The author is professor of history in the University of North Carolina— 
Editor’s note. 
1For further details about Atkinson’s early life see M. De Lancey Haywood, 
Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina (Raleigh, N. C., 1910), 143-146; Sketches 
of Church History in North Carolina (Wilmington, 1892), 292-293; and an un- 
published essay on Atkinson, by Samuel A. Ashe, in the Charles Van Noppen 
- Manuscripts at Duke University Library. 
2Haywood, 143. 
8[bid., 144, quoting a memorial sermon delivered shortly after Atkinson’s 


b 
_ “Bishop Atkinson’s parents were Church of England peo- 
ple: they lived and died in our communion. But in their day . 
. the Church was at its lowest point of coldness and indifference. 
7; : There were some able and earnest men of the Presbyterian 
: Church . . . who labored with much success in Southern Vir- 
ginia in awakening men to religious earnestness. The Atkin- | 
. 7 sons, while they adhered to the parish church, and there fre- _ 
quented the Holy Communion three times a year, came under 
the influence of these ministers, and were largely guided by 
in their spiritual life.’””* 
‘ Bishop Atkinson was baptized in the Episcopal Church, but three of 
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7 BISHOP ATKINSON 


— the college authorities.* He then entered Hampden-Sidney 
College, where he graduated with honors, September 28, 1825. Deciding 
to enter the legal profession, he read law under the famous jurist and | 
author, Henry St. George Tucker, of Winchester, and was licensed | 
to practice in 1828. 

About this time he inherited a fertile farm in Lunenburg County, 
which he cultivated and where he lived while practicing law in that 
vicinity. In 1828 he married Josepha Gwinn Wilder, of Petersburg, 
by whom he had three children: Dr. Robert Atkinson, of Baltimore; 
Colonel John Wilder Atkinson, of Wilmington, and Mary Mayo Atkin- 
son, who afterwards married the Rev. David Hillhouse Buel. 

After practicing law successfully for about eight years, Atkinson 
was induced through his close friend, the Rt. Rev. William Meade, then 
assistant bishop of Virginia, to apply for orders in the Church. He was — 
ordained deacon by Meade in Christ Church, Norfolk, November 18, 
1836. Within six months after his ordination, May 7, 1837, by special 
dispensation, he was advanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Richard | 
Channing Moore, bishop of Virginia, in Saint Paul’s Church, Norfolk. 
For a few months he served as assistant rector of Christ Church, and 
then became rector of Saint Paul’s, a position which he held for about 
two years. From the latter part of 1838 to 1843 he was rector of 
Saint Paul’s Church in Lynchburg. In 1843 he became rector of Saint 
Peter’s Church in Baltimore, where his ability and popularity led 
his parishioners, in cooperation with other Episcopalians in the city, to— 
build Grace Church, of which parish he became rector late in 1852. 

In 1843 Atkinson was elected bishop of Indiana, but he graciously 
refused the call. Three years later he was chosen for the same posi- 
tion, but again he declined. Bishop Cheshire says that the first refusal 
was “a simple expression of his sense of unpreparedness.” As to the 
1846 call, Cheshire says: 


“This second election seemed to carry with it a strong 
presumption of a providential call to that work, and his mind 
was adjusting itself to what seemed an inevitable duty, when 
he received a letter from an old Lynchburg friend, who for some 
years had been living in Indiana. This friend had left Virginia 
because his intense dislike of slavery had made him unwilling 
any longer to live in contact with it. Bishop Atkinson himself 
had a strong sense of the disadvantages and evils of slavery, 
though he was also sensible of the difficulty of finding any just 
and practicable means of abolishing it in the South. He had 


freed all his own slaves who wished to be freed. . . . His old 
friend wrote expressing the pleasure he anticipated in seeing 


him Bishop of Indiana. . . . He then added that the Bishop 
*Haywood, 145. 
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must be prepared to live and work in a community where the 
feeling against slavery and slave owners was becoming so in- 
flamed and bitter, that the writer of the letter as a Southern 
man, though opposed to slavery, found himself in a painful and 
embarrasing position.” 


“In the year 1853 the diocese of South Carolina was to 
elect a bishop. There was a strong feeling in favor of electing 
the Rev. Dr. Atkinson. But rumors had reached that State 
as to his feeling about slavery, and prominent persons in that 
Diocese communicated with him, asking for an expression of 
his views on the subject. He replied promptly in effect that 
he felt slavery to be a disadvantage, though he could not see how 
to get rid of it. But he declared that if it came to a choice 
between slavery and the Union, he should say let slavery go, 
and preserve the Union of the States. . . . This letter, he 
said, prevented his being elected Bishop of South Carolina.’ 


= 


© 


Lal So, as Bishop Atkinson later said, he did not become bishop of 
Indiana because he was not sufficiently opposed to slavery, and he failed 
to become bishop of South Carolina because he was not strongly in 
favor of it. 

In 1850 a controvery arose between some of the Maryland clergy 
and Bishop William R. Whittingham. Some clergymen contended that 
the bishop had no right to administer the Holy Communion on his 
official visitation to a parish, and that the bishop might occupy the pulpit 
and desk only by courtesy of the incumbent. Bishop Lay said that 
“this controversy was the burning question at the General Convention of 
1850.”° At the convention, and in the preceding diocesan convention of 
Maryland, it fell to the lot of Atkinson to vindicate the true ideal of the | 
office of bishop. He was the author of the report sustaining the authority 
of the bishop, to the effect that “every Bishop has the right to preach 
and to administer the sacrament in every part of his Diocese, for if there 
be any part of his Diocese in which he cannot exercise the Episcopal 
rites, then in that part he is not Bishop, and when on a visitation the 
Bishop is authorized to preach and administer the Sacraments.” 

In May, 1853, a letter from Bishop Ives was laid before the 
diocesan convention of North Carolina in which he made known his in- 
tention of renouncing the communion of his Church and of becoming a 
Roman Catholic. Accordingly, a new bishop had to be selected, and 
Atkinson was chosen. 


5Haywood, 147; also see Joseph Blount Cheshire, The Church in the Con- 
federate States (New York, 1912). 

®[bid., 148; also see Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
a in the United States, 1850. 
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between the Rev. Drs. Mason and Drane, the distinguished 
rectors of Christ Church, Raleigh, and St. James’ Church, 
Wilmington, More than thirty ballots were had among the 
clergy before two-thirds of their number (the constitutional 
vote) united upon the Rev. Dr. Thomas Atkinson, of Balti- 
more. Drs. Hawks and Southgate also received a respectable 
vote.” 


ta “On the early ballots, the clergy divided, almost equally a. 


New York City, where he was consecrated on October 17, 1853, in Saint 
John’s Chapel. The new bishop arrived in Raleigh, November 8, 1853, 
and preached his first sermon at Christ Church on the following Sun- 
day. The Atkinsons lived in Raleigh until December, 1855, when they 
moved to Wilmington, some churchmen there having procured for their 
use a handsome residence. 


| Atkinson accepted the call and attended the General Convention in 


Bishop Atkinson assumed charge of the diocese of North Carolina at 
a very trying time in its history. The Church was demoralized by 
Bishop Ives’ defection. “Her chief shepherd had deserted the fold; he 
who had for twenty years served in her sanctuary, and had taught, 
for the greater part of the time, her pure faith to her children, had 
apostasized from that faith to a false and corrupt communion.”® There 
was real anxiety as to the effect upon the Church of the “lamentable 
falling away of the late Bishop,” it being particularly feared that the 
new leader would meet with more than ordinary difficulty in calming the 
troubled waters and restoring peace and calm to the minds of the 
people. 

Atkinson was personally known to very few people in the diocese, 
_ but under his wise administration harmony was restored and the Church 
built up. Bishop Cheshire, who knew Atkinson well, said that “his 
very appearance inspired confidence, and every earnest and loving word 
strengthened the effect of his noble presence.” Many years later Cheshire 
said : 


“It has long been my deliberate judgment that in his won- 
derful combination of spiritual elevation, moral earnestness, in- 
tellectual power, and sound judgment, Bishop Atkinson was the 
greatest man I have ever known. He was like a child in purity 
of character, in perfect sincerity and unaffectedness. . . . He 
was the kindest and most charming of companions with a sweet 
and gentle humor . . . and yet there was ever about him an 
atmosphere of unaffected and unconscious goodness and 
purity.” 

8Raleigh Register, June 1, 1853. a 


®Journal of the North Carolina Diocesan Convention, 1854, p. 56. ve 
_1°Cheshire, 257-258. 
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| Captain Samuel A. Ashe, noted North Carolina historian, wrote of 
him: “A manly form, a noble head, a countenance in which intellectual an 


_ power, strength of will and sweetness of temper were harmoniously en 
combined, and were the more lovely for the singular absence of self- co 
consciousness. His power and influence over his people steadily grew to 
- and became day by day more firmly rooted.’ B 
As a churchman Atkinson occupied no uncertain position. He was pc 

constitutionally conservative and held that the constitution of the Church I 
- was divine, imposed upon her by the Lord and not to be changed by the gi 
_ discretion of men. He maintained that its government was vested in the lit 
| _ bishop, and that the authority to rule the Church of God has been truly la 
transmitted from age to age in the line of apostolic succession. He was th 
not a strong believer in the ritualistic movement and once said that el 
_“ritualism, then, to be dealt with aright, seemed to need deliberate dis- A 
cussion, careful discrimination, and that respect for freedom of opinion re 
and action in things non-essential which the Church recognizes as right at 

_ and practically exhibits.’ One of his firmest convictions was that every 

7 ” baptism, by whomsoever administered, where the water and form were se 
used, is a valid baptism, and that the person so baptized thereby be- Ir 
- comes a member of the catholic body of Christ. In the General Con- b 
- ventions, Atkinson’s judicial mind, fine comprehension, and tenderness tl 
_ for others, caused him to be deferred to by the other bishops in emer- cl 
particularly demanding tact and sound judgment. 
The bishop was a firm believer in religious education and was one e 
of the leaders in the movement to establish the University of the South. 1 
_ Bishop Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana, had taken the initiative in this tl 
_ project as early as 1856, when he addressed a letter to all of the Southern t! 
: _ bishops, setting forth the need for such a school, not only for the training p 
_ of ministers, but also for the general education of young men. Bishop 2 
: Atkinson attended a meeting at Montgomery, Alabama, in November, a 
, ; 1858, which decided that this institution would be established at Sewanee, u 


Tennessee.'*? The cornerstone of the first building was laid in 1860, t 
but the Civil War swept away nearly all of the school’s assets, amount- : 
ing to about half a million dollars. t 

As early as 1840 the diocesan convention of North Carolina re- i 
solved to establish a Church school for boys as a memorial to Bishop 


Ravenscroft, and provided that the bishop was to be an ex officio member t 
of its board of trustees. Ravenscroft School was opened at Asheville t 
in 1856, and “at the close of the Civil War and on the restoration of ( 
peace, the Ravenscroft Institute was reorganized by Bishop Atkinson 


solely into a theological school.” — 


114she Manuscript, 4. 
12Haywood, 155. 
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_ Atkinson was deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of Negroes — 
and faithfully executed the policy of his Church in extending spiritual 
enlightenment among them. All of his annual reports to the diocesan 
convention prior to 1865 contain comments relative to his preaching 
to the slaves on various plantations, notably those belonging to the 
Burgwyns, Colins, Devereux, Hairstons, and Battles. In 1854 he re- 
ported that “at a little chapel on Burgwyn’s estate, after evening prayer, 
I preached to his slaves, who attended very numerously and with a 
gratifying appearance of interest and devotion.” He praised Josiah Col- 
lins for the religious activity on his plantation and for his incessant 
labors in personally instructing his slaves. “Such cares and labors for | 
their souls’ good, seem to me the best answer to those who revile the © 
entire population of the South.”"* Even while the war was in progress — 
Atkinson did not neglect the religious instruction of the slaves, and he 
reported that on May 11, 1862, he preached to “a crowded and very : 
attentive congregation of colored people” at Christ Church in Raleigh. — 
In the crisis produced by Southern secession and the outbreak of 
sectional warfare and the separation of the Southern dioceses from those 
in the North, Atkinson “‘seems to have stood alone among the Southern — 
bishops in his clear and accurate views as to the status of the dioceses | 
thus actually isolated.”'* In his annual address, in July, 1861, he dis- | 
cussed at length the political situation, declaring that the secession of the 7 
Southern states did not, in itself, cause a dissolution of the relations 
existing betwen the dioceses forming the Protestant Episcopal Church © 
in the United States. The other Southern bishops seemed to feel that 
the secession of a state was ipso facto the separation of the diocese from 
the Church of the United States. Atkinson granted that the separation 
produced by the war might justify, and even require, a separate or- 
ganization for the Church in the South, but he insisted that the mere 
action of the states could have no effect whatever ipso facto upon the 
unity of the Church; and, therefore, until the Southern dioceses should 
take such action, they were still a part of the Church of the United 
States. If the Southern dioceses formed a union, he intimated that | 
the diocese of North Carolina should join it. He reported that he had 
made some alterations in the form of worship by adding three prayers: 
“A Prayer for the People of the Confederate States”; ““A Prayer for 
those who have gone forth to war in defence of their State and Coun- 
try’; and “A prayer for the civil rulers of the Confederacy.’** He 
declared that “‘the State is always entitled to our prayers and obedience 
unless she undertook to set aside the law of Christ, in which case we 
183Haywood, 158-159. 


14Cheshire, 266-267. 
These prayers are reprinted in Cheshire, 
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must obey God rather than man. But the State has a right to frame 
her own government, and the Church in that State must maintain and d 
respect that government.” cl 
Atkinson was very loyal to the Confederate cause and was vitally p 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. On many occasions T 
he held services for troops in Virginia and North Carolina. He spent a 
the month of August, 1861, in Virginia, “preaching to soldiers in i1 
various camps, and also to the congregations in several churches in Rich- g 
mond.”” At Yorktown, August 6th, he buried a soldier from North Caro- d 


lina. He also preached to the garrison at Fort Fisher. 


The bishop made many comments about the devastating effects of S 
the war. In 1862 he said: 


“We are met together to take counsel for the Church on a 
dark and anxious day, both for the Church and the country. 
The invading enemy has taken possession of a considerable part 
of this State, as well as of others of the Southern Confederacy, 
and is seeking to Over-run and possess the whole. In this we 
suffer, not only as patriots, but as Churchmen. The blood of 
our brethren of the household of faith has been shed on the field 
of battle. Our congregations have been dispersed, our minis- 
ters driven from their Churches, public worship suspended, 
and the slender maintenance of the clergy diminished or taken 
away.”?® 


Considerable damage was done to Church property in North Caro- a 1 
lina, and some clergymen suffered personal indignities, Atkinson among ‘ 
them. He said: 


“Early in March [1865] I had brought home to me some of. __ 
the atrocities and losses which war entails on a community, and 
which I understood in such varied forms at a distance. At that 
time the army of General Sherman, in its advance through the 
Carolinas, had come sufficiently near to Wadesborough, where 
my family had a temporary residence, for some of its marauding 
parties to visit that village. I thought it right to remain, and not 
leave my household exposed to outrage, and without any pro- 
tection. I supposed, too, that my age and my office would secure 
me against outrage. I was robbed of property of considerable 
value, and that it might be acomplished more speedily and com- 
pletely, a pistol was held at my head. While I do not affect to 
be indifferent either to the outrage, or to the loss I have sus- 
tained, I felt at the time and still feel, that it is a weighty 
counterbalancing consideration, that, partaking of the evils 
which the people of my charge have been called upon to under- 
go, I could more truly and deeply sympathize with them in 
their sufferings.’’?” 


16Journal of the North Carolina Diocesan Convention, 1862, p. 17. 
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In spite of the ravages of war, Bishop Atkinson labored diligently 
during these horrible years, and the Church made progress.1** New 
churches were dedicated, clergymen continued their labors without com- 
plaint about their privations, and the bishop made his regular visitations. 
There was a decline in the number of communicants in 1861 and 1862, 
n increase in 1863, another decline in 1864, and 1865, and a marked 
increase in 1866. The number of confirmations and baptisms increased 
greatly during the last two years of the war. Contributions to the Church 

dropped steadily as the war progressed, as was to have been expected. 
“ On several occasions Atkinson called attention to the physical de- 
| struction wrought by the war. He reported that: 


‘ “Washington and Plymouth are the two places in this 
State which have suffered most from the war. In Washington, 
about two-thirds of the town, including the Church, have been 
burned down. In Plymouth, the Church remains, unfinished 
however, but the town has been wiped out of existence. A few 
scattered houses may be seen here and there among the ruins, 
nor have the people means to rebuild at present, nor will they 
soon have. . . . Nineteen-twentieths of the buildings of that 
place were swept away, and its soil had become a desolate field, : 
. rather than the abode of men and commerce. The country 

generally was stripped of its laborers, the lands neglected, and 
7 the roads and bridges scarcely passable.’’!® 


> 


. 
. But Atkinson was a realist and wanted to forget about the war. 


In his 1865 report to the diocesan convention he said: 


“The fearful struggle is over. The preponderance of ma- 
terial force on the part of our late adversaries has proved itself 
too great to be any longer resisted. Whatever else we may see 
in the result, we must as Christians see the finger of God in it. 
The government of the United States is the government he has 
appointed for 


Shortly after the cessation of hostilities, it happened that Atkinson 
and Bishop Lay had a personal conference, in which they agreed that 
no time should be lost in seeking a resumption of organic relations with 
the Church in the United States. Atkinson’s role in the restoration of 
union between the two sections of the Church which had been separated 

18For a statement as to number of communicants, confirmations, baptisms, 
and contributions during the years of Atkinson’s episcopate, see table below. 
This table is based on the annual reports of the diocesan committees on the 
state of the Church. It should be pointed out that these reports are imperfect, 


since there was not a single year in which every parish made a complete re- 
port 


19Journal of the North Carolina Diocesan Convention, 1866, 12. i ; 
207bid., 1865, 9. 
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by the war would have made him, even if not already so, a conspicuous 
figure in the Church. Bishop Cheshire has said: “Of all the Southern 
Bishops he was the least embarrassed or trammeled by the results of the 
war.” He had maintained and had acted upon the principle that political 
union or disunion did not in itself effect the constitution or organization 
of the Church. Therefore, when the war ended, and the union of the 
states was assured, his position was unchanged. 

The first General Convention after the war met in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, October 4—24, 1865. The presiding bishop, Dr. 
Hopkins, had already sent letters to all of the Southern bishops, urging 
them to come and resume their places, and to see to it that their dioceses 
were represented in the House of Deputies. The North Carolina diocesan 
convention passed a resolution favoring this reunion, if it could be ob- 
tained upon honorable terms. Atkinson attended the General Con- 
vention and “received a most cordial and kindly welcome.” On ques- 
tions involving the action of the Church in the Confederacy, he and Lay 
asked to be excused from voting. A resolution was offered by Bishop 
Burgess, of Maine, which came dangerously near causing a permanent 
division in the Church. This resolution proposed appointing a day of 
thanksgiving for the results of the war, among which were “the univer- 
sal establishment of the authority of the National Government; by the 
complete restoration of peace, and by the restoration among all classes 
and conditions of men of the blessings of freedom, education, culture, 
and social improvement.’ 


Bishop Atkinson protested | that his people could not say that. He 


“That while they trusted in God that freedom might bring 

to the colored race all the blessings anticipated, wiser men than 

they, and Northern men at that, honestly doubted whether free- 
dom would prove to them a blessing or a curse. 

“We are asked to unite with you in returning thanks for 
the restoration of peace and unity. The former we can say, 
the latter we cannot say. We are thankful for the restoration 
of peace. But we are not thankful for the unity described in the 
resolution reestablishing the authority of the National Govern- 
ment over the land. We acquiesce in that result. We will ac- 
commodate ourselves to it, and will do our duty as citizens of 
the common government. But we cannot say that we are thank- 
ful. We labored and prayed for a very different termination, 
and, if it had seemed good for our Heavenly Father, would have 
been very thankful for the war to result otherwise than it has 


21Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church tn 


the United States, 1865, 148. 
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resulted. I am willing to say that 1 am thankful for the restora- 


tion of peace and unity to the Church.’’*” s 


A substitute resolution, incorporating Atkinson’s ideas, was intro- 
_duced by Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and passed by a vote of 
16 to 7, the Southern bishops being excused from voting. This resolution 
read: “That the House of Bishops, in consideration of the return of 
peace to the country, and unity to the Church, propose to denote 
Tuesday, the seventh day of October, as a Day of Thanksgiving and 
prayer to Almighty God for these his inestimable benefits.” 

Reporting to his diocese in 1866, Bishop Atkinson said that the re- 
union of the Southern dioceses was ‘“‘accomplished in a manner entirely 
- consistent with Church principles, and highly satisfactory to ourselves. 
The unity of the Church throughout the country may now be considered 
as secure. This most auspicious result must be ascribed mainly to the 
truly Christian and magnanimous spirit displayed by the great body of 
Bishops and other delegates from the Northern Dioceses who attended 

the Convention.” He also believed that if the Southern dioceses had not 
_ been represented “there either would have been no reunion of the Church, 
or it would have been accomplished upon terms altogether distasteful 
- and not very creditable to ourselves.” Bishop Robert Strange said that 
to Atkinson “more than to any single man is due the fact that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States is today ONE, know- 
ing no North and South, no East and West.’** 

Atkinson’s efforts for unity had most favorable results and paid 
dividends. In his 1866 report to the diocese he said: “It is a grateful 
duty to acknowledge the exceeding abundance of the liberality with which 
our brethren in more favored regions of the country and especially at 
the North have contributed to the relief of the suffering Clergy of our 
Diocese, as well as of others in the Southern States.” He reported cash 
contributions of $2,300; clothing, for the relief of the destitute, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and other donations. In 1867 he reported cash contribu- 
tions of $2,713; and in 1870, contributions of more than $4,000.*4 

Bishop Atkinson was much concerned about the spiritual welfare of 
the freedmen. In an article in the University of North Carolina Maga- 


gine in 1858, he contended that the Negro was not of a different species 


_ from the white race. He thought that too much had been said about 
differences in color, skull, hair, and other physical features of the Negro, 
and he insisted that “diversity of species among animals is shown in 

22Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, 1865, 148. Also see Samuel D. McConnell, History of the 
American Episcopal Church. 


23Haywood, 200. 
24These statements are based on Bishop Atkinson’s annual reports to the 


North Carolina Convention, 1865-1870. 
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“This sight of what is invisible, this sense of something 
around us, above us, which is greater than ourselves, and on 
which we may lean, this feeling that nature is not naked bare 
and empty, but is inhabited by God, as by Him it was brought 
into Being, this is man’s principal distinction on earth, and prin- 
cipal superiority over other Beings. But this faculty belongs to 
every race and tribe and family of man, and thereby proves 
their identity. . . . The Gospel everywhere appeals to the same 
affections and the same experience and everywhere on earth it 


- finds a responsive chord in the human bosom, it wakes up among 


men, fear, shame, reverence, gratitude, love, joy. Since men 
then are of one nature they must be of one blood.”*® 


difference of size, number and arrangement of bones, length of life, habits, 
and number of offspring and the like. In all these respects the different 
families of mankind are precisely alike.” 
unity of the races in a very fine statement when he said: 


He emphasized the spiritual 


The bishop emphasized the need for educational and religious in- 


“Every one knows that the general condition of the colored 
population is that of ignorance, and everyone who has attempted 
to impart religious instruction to them knows also that this 
ignorance, as to that class of subjects, is not less universal, and 
scarcely less absolute, than as to any other. . . . What, then, 
must we do as Christian men and women? We must continue 
to care for them. We ought even to increase it. We have 
surely been, in some degree, delinquent in the past; let us re- 
solve, in God’s strength, not to be so for the future. . . . We 
must keep in mind their general faithfulness in the hour of trial. 
We must allow for occasional instances of what seems to us 
folly, or perversity, or ingratitude. We must practice towards 
them the apostolical injunctions which are so strikingly en- 
joined, ‘be pitiful, be courteous.’ Their distresses, in their 
new condition, are likely to be many and great. Let us be 
ready to relieve them accordingly as God has given us the 
means. They are as a race, peculiarly sensible of courtesy, 
or the absence of it. They show it abundantly themselves, and 
they are very much wounded when it is denied to them. They 
feel contempt or rudeness more than a serious injury. Let 
us inflict none of these on them. Let us make them feel what 
is, I believe, most true—that their best friends are among our- 


struction of the Negro. He said that the heaviest charge brought against 
the South by its worst enemies is that of indifference and even of opposi- 
sition to the welfare of the Negro, and he wanted to do nothing which 
would give even the semblance of truth to that charge. He said: 


25“The Unity of the Races,” in University of North Carolina Magazine, 
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_ selves, and that to us they must look for counsel, aid, and pro- 

tection. But above all, let us remember that part of our duty in 
| which, I fear, we have been most deficient—providing for them 
sound religious instruction. They are in great danger of falling 
into the hands of mischievous and sometimes, no doubt, malevo- 
lent fanatics, which would be a great calamity to them as well 
as tous. Let us avert it by doing what is at any rate our duty— 
by giving them the true doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
view of the vain janglings of false teachers. Let us raise up 
colored congregations in our towns, and let our clergy feel that 
one imporant part of their charge is to teach and to befriend 


the colored people and especially to train, as far as they are per- ‘ 
mitted to do so, the children of that race.’’** how! : 


Bishop Atkinson did not believe in mixed congregations, and he 
not only favored separate churches for Negroes, but he recommended 
that these congregations should have clergymen of their own race, when- 
ever possible. He said: “The practical question is not whether they 
shall be taught, but by whom they shall be taught. Teachers they have 
already, and will continue to have. Shall they be such as will impart 
sound instruction, and be under our own direction, or shall they be 
such as chance or fanaticism may send ?”’27 

In 1868 Atkinson reported that a normal and training school for 
the education and instruction of Negro teachers and ministers, St. Au- 
gustine, had been established at Raleigh, under the superintendence of 
Rev. J. Brinton Smith, D. D. In the same year, at the instance of 
the Freedmen’s Commission, Atkinson preached on the subject of the 
religious education of Negroes at the South, in several churches in 
New York, Albany, and Baltimore. He also addressed the convocation 
of Northern New York at Albany on this topic. 

In 1866, owing to poor health, Atkinson and his wife spent six — 
months in Europe. He reported that he met with a kind and cordial 
reception from the clergy and laity of the Church in the British Isles 
and that “the fraternal feeling of the Church of England towards our 
American Church was never so warm and never so universal as at 
present.’ The archbishop of Canterbury invited him to participate in 
the consecration of some colonial bishops, but he had to refuse because 
he was in France at the time. He did attend a congress of the Anglican 
Church at York. 

Bishop Atkinson filled the episcopate for nearly thirty years, during 
which, time he took part in the consecration of ten bishops. He re- 
ceived three honorary degrees: D. D. from Trinity College, Hartford, , 
26Journal of the North Carolina Diocesan Convention, 1866, 17-19. 
27[bid.; also see Haywood, 185. 
28Haywood, 186-189. 
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in 1862; and LL. D. from Cambridge University, in 1867.%* 
In the years of his episcopate, the Church in North Carolina in- 
creased from 1,778 communicants to 5,672, and the number of clergy 
from thirty-six to seventy-six. 
His later years were clouded by infirmity and he died at Wilming- 


ton, January 4, 1881. 


James’ Church in that city. 


He was buried beneath the chancel of Saint 


A STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATIVE TO THE DIOCESE OF NORTH 


CAROLINA DURING BISHOP ATKINSON’S EPISCOPATE* 


YEAR 
Communicants...... 
Catechumens........ 
Confirmations....... 
Contributions. ...... 


YEAR 
Communicants...... 
Catechumens........ 
Confirmations. ...... 
Contributions. ...... 


YEAR 
Communicants...... 
Catechumens........ 
Confirmations. ...... 
Baptioms........... 
Contributions. ...... 


YEAR 
Communicants...... 
Catechumens........ 
Confirmations....... 
Baptisms........ 
Contributions. ...... 


YEAR 
Communicants...... 
Catechumens........ 
Confirmations. ...... 
......... 
Contributions. ...... 


29Sketches of Church History, 293. 
*These figures are taken from the annual reports of the committee on the state 
of the Church. They are highly imperfect, due to the failure of many parishes to 


make complete reports. 


1854 1855 1856 1857 1858 
2,165 2,324 2,575 2,686 2, 839 
190 280 272 313 336 
1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 
re 1,973 2,550(?) 2,058 
247 285 122 178 310 
616 25 432 427 663 
$ 7,692 $20,857 $46,372 
1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 
2,451 2,812 3,033 3,169 3,239 
1,422 2,094 2,752 2,443 3,096 
266 344 395 516 456 
eras 496 696 822 731 
$13,754 $12,416 $28,715 $19,085 $17,778 
1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
3,321 3,742 3,923 4,335 4,361 
2,860 3,210 4,320 4,365 3,187 
407 334 555 543 548 
644 603 625 663 763 
$32,800 $55,382 $56,094 $53,271 $46,264 
1878 1879 1880 
5,034 5, 294 5,672 
3,069 3, 254 2,935 
432 414 400 
719 786 858 
$49,475 $49,973 $57,712 


1859 
3,036 
1,294 
358 
799 
$20 , 348 


665 
$19,711 


1871 
3, 367 
3,055 
360 
900 
$37 , 888 


1877 
4,555 
2,889 
466 
1,008 
$54 , 949 
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In a pastoral letter, published January 8, 1861, “in view of the 
present disturbed and alarming state of public affairs,” Bishop Alexan- 
der Gregg, of Texas, appealed for a revival of “the spirit of a primitive 
fellowship.”? The phrase may have met with little response at that time. 
But it serves well to describe what happened in the Church some four 
years later. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church had weathered the storm of 
anti-slavery agitation which split the Methodist and Baptist and Pres- 
byterian Churches. But when the eleven states of the South formed 
“a new government called the Confederate States of America,” the 
dioceses within those states proceeded to organize themselves into “The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America,” fol- 
lowing ‘a principle of Catholic usage . . . the existence of a National 
Church in every separate nation, while we retain the essential elements 
of unity with the Holy Catholic Church throughout the world.’ 

It is human to desire to be consistent. The principle upon which 
the Church in the Confederacy was based served a few years later as 
the formula by which reunion was accomplished. But the application 
of the formula took time and gentleness; for there had been deep 
emotional wounds on both sides of the Mason-Dixon Line, and the 
achievement of reunion was the work of large-hearted men, Northern 
and Southern, who followed their convictions and applied their prin- 
ciples in “the spirit of a primitive fellowship.” 

After the surrender of the Confederate armies, conditions in the 
Southern states varied between the extreme of rigid military control 
and that of confusion and chaos. For example, “Texas was a prey 


*The author is rector of Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; associate editor 
of HistoricAL MAGAZINE; and author of A Short History of the Episcopal Church 
in Texas (1935), and Life in the Church (1945).—Editor’s note. 

1Journal of the Diocese of Texas, 1861, p. 21. 

2Tbid., 1862, p. 33. 

3H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas, II, p. 499. 
See also C. W. Ramsdell in Readings in Texas History (edited by E. C. Barker), 


pp. 490-505. 
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q to lawlessness and violence almost in a degree inconceivable.”* This is 
_ doubtless one reason why Bishop Gregg was the first person in Austin, 
in 1865, to take the oath of allegiance to the United States, and also 
_ initiated the movement towards reconciliation in the Church. In his 
_ pastoral letter of May 29, 1865, he said: “My object and desire, in 
_ thus taking early action has been, in part, to throw the great moral 

power of the Church in the scale of law, order, and Christian obedience.” 

He suggested to the convention of his diocese that steps be taken toward 


“a return to our former ecclesiastical relations.” The convention adopted 
a series of resolutions “in accordance with the same principle and prac- 
tice of the Church, by which it was guided before.” The diocese of 
Texas repealed its ratification of the constitution of the Church in the 
Confederate States, and acknowledged the authority of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
proceeded to elect its full deputation to the General Convention which 
was to meet in Philadelphia in October, 1865.° 

Meanwhile, other bishops, clergy and laymen were talking and writ- 
ing about the problem of reunion. ‘Texas was not only distant, far 
removed from sympathetic contact with the rest of the Southern dioceses, 


but it was little more than a Missionary District . . . and . . . counted 
6 


for little in making public opinion in the Southern Church in 1865. 
It was by no means sure that other dioceses would take the same course. 
But there were two bishops who were in touch with each other and with 
their colleagues in the eastern part of the South, and their influence 
counted for much in shaping the policy of the Church in the Confederacy. 

Bishop Henry C. Lay, of Arkansas, and Bishop Thomas Atkinson, 
of North Carolina, met in Charlotte, North Carolina, on June 1, 1865. 
They were old friends, and Atkinson was Lay’s “uncle by marriage.” 
Finding that they were in substantial agreement on the subject of Church 
reunion, they wrote a joint letter to Bishop Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, 
the presiding bishop of the Church in the Confederate States. The for- 
mation of a separate church, they wrote, was the result of the political 
situation only. Now that the war is over, principle and expediency 
both urge towards reconciliation. The triennial session of the General 
Council of the Church in the Confederacy would not be held until Novem- 
ber, 1865, and Atkinson and Lay appealed to Bishop Elliott to convene 


4W. Gregg, Alexander Gregg: First Bishop of Texas, p. 86; Journal of the 


Diocese of Texas, 1865, p. 24. 
SJournal of the Diocese of Texas, 1865, pp. 9-10. 
6J. B. Cheshire, The Church of the Confederate States, p. 216. 
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a special session, or at least a meeting of the House of Bishops, at an 
earlier date.’ 
Bishop Elliott replied cordially, expressing general agreement with 


the position taken. Eventually, he said, it will become “an absolute 
necessity for us to reunite. . . . Otherwise they might, I do not say 


they would, overwhelm us with missionaries who might create among us 
vention will meet in Philadelphia in October [1865] and it would be 
| well for us to wait and see what happens there. Further, the confused 
Bishop Elliott’s letter, and other published correspondence of the 


strife and discord of every kind.” But, he continued, the General Con- 


condition of roads, transportation, and postal service is such that a call 
for a special Council could not be delivered in time to do any good. 
However, at the suggestion of Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, the presiding 
bishop did issue a call for a special meeting of the Southern bishops in 
Augusta, Georgia, on September 27, 1865.° 


period, expressed the prevailing feeling of uncertainty in the South. 
Although reunion was held to be advisable, even necessary, on what 
terms could it be achieved? What was the attitude of churchmen in 
the North? It was known that some Northern leaders proposed “to keep 
the Southern Churchmen for a while in the cold,” or “to put the rebels 
upon stools of repentance.”® Would General Convention require that 
the Southern dioceses disown and repudiate the Confederacy, or make 
} public confession of the sin of schism? “On the 6th of May, 1865, three 
weeks after General Lee’s surrender, a leading editorial in the Episcopal 
Recorder of Philadelphia . . . demanded of the government that some 
of the leading bishops and clergy at the South should be hanged, on 
y the ground that they had been leaders in the original movement for 
J secession.”?° These extreme sentiments may not have met with favor- 
able response in most of the North, but they were not re-assuring to 
the South. Then, too, there was “the fact that the class of laymen in 
the South, from among whom the lay deputies to General Convention had 
always been chosen, were, almost without exception, men who . 


7Atkinson and Lay to Bishop Elliott, June 2, 1865, published in The Churchman, 
April 21, 1883. Because of the death of Bishop Atkinson (Jan. 4, 1881), Bishop 


Lay decided that he ought to tell the full story of reconciliation, publishing some 
of the correspondence and adding matter from his own Diary. This material was 
published in a series of issues of The Churchman from April 21 to Sept. 1, 1883. At 
the instance of the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, photostatic copies of these pages were 
made by the library of the General Theological Seminary and were loaned to 
the writer of this article. Subsequent references are taken from the same source, 
except where otherwise noted. 

8Elliott to Lay, July 12, 1865; Sept. 1, 1865. 

*Quoted by Bishop Wilmer (Alabama) to Bishop Hopkins (Vermont) in a 
letter of August 1, 18605, replying to a gracious letter of Bishop Hopkins to all 
the Southern Bishops. The Churc hman, July 7, 1883. 

10Quoted from The Life of Bishop Hopkins, in Cheshire, The Church in the 
_ Confederate States, p. 210 f. n. 
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were excluded from the general amnesty proclaimed at the end of the 
War . . . and had recently been declared by the President to be ‘un- 
pardoned rebels and traitors.’ . . . how could the Southern Dioceses 
feel any confidence that their lay deputies to the General Convention 
of 1865 would be received as such? . . . There was little desire in 
the South among Churchmen to perpetuate division . . . but there was 
a very serious apprehension lest too great haste might occasion mor- 
tifying and injurious rebuffs.’ 

Some of the leaders of the Church in the North took prompt 

action to allay such fears. Bishop John Henry Hopkins, of Vermont, 
presiding bishop of the Church, took the initiative, sending a circular 
letter to all the Southern bishops, assuring them of a cordial welcome.” 
Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York, and Bishop A. C. Coxe, of West- 
ern New York, wrote most friendly letters to Bishop Atkinson, and 
Judge Murray Hoffman sent a conciliatory note to Bishop Elliott. Per- 
haps feeling in the North was not so bitter as many feared. The Rev. 
Alfred A. Watson, of North Carolina, for example, went to New York 
in July, 1865; on his return home, he told Bishop Atkinson that “he 
_ went north averse to reunion but says he has changed." 
There was also in the South a question about the method to be fol- 
~ lowed. Bishop Atkinson, like Bishop Gregg, believed that the Southern 
dioceses ought not to wait. On his advice, the convention of North 
Carolina elected its full deputation to the General Convention, although 
the bishop was explicitly requested to consult with the bishops of the 
other Southern dioceses and then to advise the deputies whether or not 
to take their seats. Bishop Atkinson had informed his convention that 
be favored immediate reunion; and in a circular letter to all the South- 
_ern bishops he wrote that he was opposed to continued separation “un- 
q less we are compelled to remain a separate body, by the exaction of un- 
scriptural or otherwise intolerable conditions . . . which exaction I do 
not apprehend.”** The Southern bishops, he wrote, ought to be present 
to share in the discussion of matters which concerned them, especially 
the cases of Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee—about which more 
will be said below. 

On the other hand, Bishop Elliott believed that the South should 
move cautiously. We “are prepared to reunite provided our self-respect 
is preserved and our acts ratified.” But we should wait for the North 


11This passage is quoted from Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 
p. 209; it is based on Bishop Wilmer’s letter to Bishop Hopkins, August 1, 1865, 
The Churchman, July 7, 1883. 
12Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, pp. 203-204. 
18Atkinson to Lay, June 30, 1865; August 6, 1865; September 18, 1865; 
Elliott to Lay, September 1, 1865. 
14 i > 
Atkinson, Circular Letter, September 18, 1865. . 
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to show a desire for reunion “by their own vote without any inter- 
ference of ours.’® And he expressly opposed “going back to the Gen- 
eral Convention, until the meeting of the General Council had enabled 
the Southern Dioceses to confer together, and to agree upon terms of 
reunion which the General Convention should be called upon to ac- 
cept.’”2® An adjourned meeting of the diocesan convention of Georgia, 
on August 10, 1865, seemed to be more favorable toward reconciliation 
than the bishop was. The same persons were elected deputies to the 
General Council of the Church in the Confederate States and to the 
General Convention of the Church in the United States. They were 
authorized to proceed to Philadelphia, provided the bishop, after con- 
ference with the bishops of the other Southern dioceses, should approve 
this course.?” 


Bishop Johns, of Virginia, appealed to his diocesan council, meet- 


ing in Richmond on September 30, 1865, to take immediate steps to- 
wards reunion. “Is not resumption of former relations” [he said in 
his address], “without concessions or promises, the only way in which 


reunion is practicable, and would it not furnish surer hope of a peaceful 


and profitable future than any formal concordat attained by diplomatic 
negotiations?” But the council was not in accord with the bishop, and 


voted to refer the whole matter to the General Council of the Church 
in the Confederacy."® 

Bishop Thomas F. Davis, of South Carolina, frankly advocated 
the perpetuation of a separate Church in the South. The devastated 
condition of his state made it impossible for the diocese to hold a 
council; but the bishop addressed his clergy and people in a pastoral 
letter, on October 6, 1865, saying: “I declare to you, brethren, my 
strong desire is, that, under the mercy and guiding providence of God, 
the Southern Church may be enabled to maintain her present inde- 
pendent and Catholic position. This I will seek, and to this give my 
best efforts.”’*® 

As I noted above, Bishop Elliott held that a special session of the 
General Council was impracticable, but he called a meeting of the House 
of Bishops for September 27, 1865, in Augusta, Georgia. However, 
difficulties of travel and other considerations made it impossible for 
most of the bishops to attend; and on September 19, Bishop Elliott 
canceled the proposed meeting “in consequence of the almost unanimous 
desire of the Bishops.’’?° 

15Elliott to Lay, September 18, 1865. i 

16Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, p. 225. 

17[bid., p. 214. 

bid., pp. 226-231. 


19] bid., pp. 231-234. 
20F lliott to Lay, September 19, 1865. 
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Here, then, was the situation in September, 1865. The bishops of 
Texas and North Carolina favored immediate reconciliation, and were 
supported by their diocesan conventions, at least to a certain extent. 
The bishop of South Carolina was opposed to reunion: and the other 
dioceses of the South—so far as conditions permitted them to make 
their feelings known—felt themselves bound to await the decision of 
the General Council of the Church in the Confederacy, before taking 
any positive steps. 

The General Convention of the Church in the United States was 
to meet in Philadelphia on October 4. Besides the general question of re- 
union, there were three special cases which would have to be settled: 
concerning Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee. Also, it should be noted 
that another problem might have come before the convention. The 
Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, bishop of Louisiana, was a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy. But, instead of accepting a commis- 
sion in the army, he had decided to enter the ministry of the Church. 
When the Civil War commenced, he felt that his military training 
placed upon him an obligation to serve his state and he accepted an 
appointment as major-general in the Confederate Army. Considerable 
feeling was stirred up in the Church in the Northern dioceses because 
of this step, and there was talk of a vote of censure upon the bishop 
for thus “abandoning his Sacred Office.” But Polk was killed in action 
on June 14, 1864. Thus a case which “would have constituted an all 
but insurmountable obstacle in the path” of reunion had been removed, 
and the General Convention of 1865 did not have to concern itself with 
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In 1859 the General Convention had elected Henry C. Lay to 
be missionary bishop of Arkansas and the Southwest, a district which 
included the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), New Mexico and 
Arizona. After the formation of the Confederacy, Bishop Lay wrote to 
the presiding bishop (Bishop Thomas C. Brownell, of Connecticut) re- 
signing jurisdiction within the United States. Bishop Brownell ob- 
served that this letter was not in proper canonical form and held that 
it should be published but not laid before the House of Bishops for 
action.”? 

In 1862 Arkansas was organized as a diocese and received as such 
by the General Council of the Church in the Confederate States. But at 
the close of the war, Arkansas was too impoverished to carry on as a 


self-supporting diocese, and the status of Bishop Lay was uncertain. 
21Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, p. 204. 
22Bishop Brownell’s statement, dated September 20, 1861, is included among 
the documents published by Bishop Lay; The Churchman, June 2, 1883. 
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Bishop Atkinson wrote to Lay reminding him that no action had been 
taken on his resignation; he was still officially missionary bishop of 
Arkansas and the Southwest. Therefore, the proper course would be for 
him to withdraw his resignation and continue “in statu quo ante bellum.” 
The Rev. J. Dixon Carden, secretary and general agent of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, wrote Bishop Lay to the same effect, 
saying that the Domestic Committee had voted to resume financial 
responsibility for work in Arkansas; that Bishop Lay should continue 
as missionary bishop until Arkansas should be ready to become a dio- 
cese.** As we shall see, this is the course that was followed by the 
General Convention of 1865. 

The situation in Alabama presented two problems. Bishop Cobbs 
had died on January 11, 1861,—the same day that Alabama adopted 
the ordinance of secession. A special session of the diocesan conven- 
tion, held in Selma in November, 1861, had elected the Rev. Richard 
Hooker Wilmer, of Emmanuel Church, Henrico County, Virginia, and 
he had been consecrated to the episcopate in St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on March 6, 1862, by Bishops Meade ( Virginia), Johns 
(assistant of Virginia), and Elliott (Georgia).** Three bishops whose 
orders were unquestionably valid had joined in the laying on of hands. 
Yet the authority for their action had been given by the bishops and 
dioceses of the Church in the Confederate States. Since Bishop Wilmer’s 
election had not been confirmed by the required canonical consents of 
the bishops and dioceses of the Church in the United States, was he 
legally bishop of Alabama? That is, was Alabama in 1862 a diocese 
of the Church in the United States (as the General Convention main- 
tained) or was Alabama a diocese in another ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
(as the Church in the Confederate States held)? Bishop Wilmer was 
a bishop; but was he bishop of Alabama ?** 

The second problem concerning Alabama arose from the fact that 
Bishop Wilmer was involved in a controversy with Major-General 
Charles R. Woods, military governor of Alabama, representing General 
George H. Thomas, commanding the military division of Tennessee 
which included Alabama. On June 20, 1865, the bishop had issued a 
pastoral letter in which he stated that the fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment justified the omission from the liturgy of the Prayer for the 
President of the Confederate States; but that this did not necessarily 


23Atkinson to Lay, June 30, 1865; Carden to Lay, September 7, 1865; Lay to 
Carden, September 14, 1865. 

24Journal of the Diocese of Alabama, 1861, p. 10; 1861 (Special Session), 
p. 4; 1862, pp. 14, 26. 

25Atkinson and Lay to Elliott, June 2, 1865; Wilmer to Bishop Hopkins, 
August 1, 1865. 
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call for the use of the Prayer for the President of the United Stat States. 
In fact, said the bishop, the Church had deliberately used the words, 
“All in Civil Authority.” “My conclusion is, therefore, and my direc- 
tion, which I hereby give, that when Civil Authority shall be restored 
in the State of Alabama, the Clergy shall use the form entitled, ‘A 
Prayer for the President of the United States and all in Civil Authority’ 
as it stands in the Book of Common Prayer.” But, so long as Alabama is 
subject to the military authority, the prayer is not appropriate. This 
pastoral letter did not please the military governor. He announced in 
a military order, dated September 20, 1865, that “it is a prayer at once 
applicable and appropriate, and which any heart not filled with hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, could conscientiously offer. The ad- 
vice of the Bishop to omit this prayer . . . is not only a violation of 
the canons of the Church, but shows a factious and disloyal spirit, 
and is a marked insult to every loyal citizen within the Department.” 
Therefore, the bishop and clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Alabama were forbidden to preach or perform divine service. Bishop 
Wilmer wrote to the general asking what this meant. “In reply, the 
general commanding stated that he would, if necessary, use military 
force in closing the Churches.”*® An appeal was, later, made to the 
President of the United States. But the churches of Alabama remained 
closed until January, 1866, when the military order was revoked and 
Bishop Wilmer was “left to that remorse of conscience consequent to 
the exposure and failure of the diabolical schemes of designing and cor- 
rupt minds,”—to quote from the order from General Thomas’ headquar- 
ters. Bishop Wilmer then called upon the clergy of Alabama “to use 
the prayer for those in authority as it stands in the Book of Common 
Prayer.”** But, when the General Convention assembled, all the Epis- 
copal churches of Alabama were closed. 

The case of Tennesse was less difficult. Bishop James H. Otey had 
died April 23, 1863. Because of disturbed conditions, Tennessee held no 
diocesan convention in 1863 or 1864. But in 1865 the convention met 
and chose the Rev. Charles Todd Quintard as bishop, and also elected 
a full deputation to the General Convention. The deputies took Bishop- 
elect Quintard’s testimonials to Philadelphia, prepared to request canoni- 
cal consent to his consecration. And, as we shall see, this request was 
promptly granted.** 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

26Journal of the Diocese of Alabama, 1866, pp. 6-12, 14-9. W. C. Whitaker, 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, pp. 128-146. 

27Journal of the Diocese of Alabama, 1866, pp. 6-12, 14-19. W. C. Whitaker, 


Richard Hooker Wilmer, pp. 128-146. 
28Bishop Lay, in The Churchman, June 16, 1883. 
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the United States assembled in Philadelphia on October 4, 1865. In the 
House of Deputies, three clerical and two lay deputies from Texas 
answered to the opening roll call; and deputies from North Carolina 
and Tennessee took their seats on the following day.” 

Bishop Atkinson and Bishop Lay met in Baltimore and traveled 
to Philadelphia together. Bishop Atkinson, who from the first had 
been most eager for reconciliation, suggested that they vest and join 
the other bishops for the opening service in St. Luke’s Church. Bishop 
Lay was not willing to do this and did not attend the service. When 
Bishop Atkinson arrived at the steps of the church, he was cordially 
greeted by Bishop Hopkins, the presiding bishop, and by several others. 
They urged him to put on his vestments and take his place in the pro- 
cession. 


“But he steadily refused; giving as his reason his deli- 
cate regard for his Southern brethren who had not come on. 
He was unwilling, even in appearance, to separate himself from 
them or act in so important a matter without them; and he 
therefore took his seat in the body of the church with the _ 
congregation. But when in the midst of the service, the call was) | 
again made upon hims openly and by name, he could refuse | 
no longer, but rose, advanced, and was welcomed at the Altar 
with joyful thanksgiving.”’*° 


tan 


— 

The next day, during the session of the House of Bishops, Atkin- 
son and Lay sent a message to Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York, 

; requesting a conference with him in a private room adjoining the 


place of meeting. Bishop Potter immediately left the House and greeted 
the two Southern bishops fraternally. They told him that they would 
like to take their seats in the House but wanted to know how the bishops 
felt towards the South and, in particular, towards Bishop Wilmer. 
Bishop Potter then returned to the floor of the House and requested 
that the bishops “go into Council.” The bishops listened eagerly to 
Bishop Potter’s statement and there was a general discussion in most 
friendly terms. Finally Bishop William R. Whittingham (Maryland) 
spoke up: “Tell them to come in and trust all to the love and honor 
of their brethren.” When Potter conveyed this message to Atkinson 
and Lay, their hesitation disappeared. They entered the House and 
were received “cordially and affectionately.’ 

The bishops then resumed the discussion of a resolution of Bishop 


® 


29Journal of the General Convention, 1865, pp. 22, 32. 

80Quoted from The Life of John Henry Hopkins, by his son, the Rev. John 

Henry Hopkins, Jr., in Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, p. 239. 
81Potter to Atkinson and Lay, October 6, 1865. Lay’s Personal Diary, quoted 

in The Churchman, July 21, 1883, and August 4, 1883. 
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George Burgess (Maine) concerning a service of thanksgiving for the 
_ restoration of peace. Bishop Burgess immediately asked leave to with- 
draw the preamble to his resolution because it contained phrases which 
_ would be offensive to Southern ears. The debate continued to the fol- 
lowing day, and Atkinson and Lay quietly withdrew from the House. 
During a recess, Burgess went to Lay and expressed regret at their 
absence. Lay said that they were deeply and affectionately grateful for 
the kindness shown them, but that they preferred not to hear the de- 
bate on the resolution. “What in particular troubles you?” asked 
Bishop Burgess, and Bishop Lay replied, “The words ‘extension of 
freedom’ . . . wiser men than I, and Northern men at that, honestly 
doubt whether freedom will prove to them [the Negroes] a blessing or 
a curse. Why should we commit ourselves?” Burgess promptly took 
a pen and struck these words from his resolution.*? 

The next day, after further discussion, a new preamble and reso- 

__ utions were offered as a substitute. At the request of the chairman 
of the House, Bishop Atkinson rose and spoke, saying that the South 
could give thanks for peace but not for “re-establishing the authority 
of the National Government over all the land.” We accept that, he 
said, “and will do our duty as citizens of the common government. 
; But we cannot say that we are thankful.” He suggested the words 
7 “in consideration of the return of peace to the country and unity to the 
—— Church.” Bishop William B. Stevens (Pennsylvania) then offered 
an amendment incorporating these words of Bishop Atkinson’s, and this 
was adopted by a vote of 16 to 7, with the Southern bishops excused 
from voting.** 

The House of Bishops then took up the case of the bishop of 
Alabama. After considerable debate, Bishop Wilmer’s consecration was 
unanimously ratified and his jurisdiction as bishop of Alabama was con- 
firmed, subject to his making the constitutional “Promise of Conformity 
to the Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States’—which Bishop Wilmer did in Trinity 
Chapel, New York, January 31, 1866. But some feeling had been 
aroused by the language of Bishop Wilmer’s pastoral letters, in connec- 
tion with his controversy with the military governor—although at this 
distance of time his words seem quite proper and dignified, while the 
tone of the military orders was unnecessarily bitter. In order to appease 
certain members of the House of Deputies, the House of Bishops passed 
a resolution expressing “fraternal regret at the issue of his late Pastoral 


Letter.” This latter resolution was “informally” communicated to the 
82] ay’s Diary: in The Churchman, August 4, 1883. 
33] bid. 
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deputies along with the official message of the House of Bishops con- 
firming the election and consecration of Bishop Wilmer. Thus as- 
sured that the Church was not tacitly giving its approval to the course 
being followed by the bishop of Alabama, the House of Deputies con- 
curred in the action of the House of Bishops.** 

In the case of Arkansas, Bishop Lay waived the question of diocesan 
status, since his state was “impoverished and devastated.” He was re- 
ceived and recognized as missionary bishop of Arkansas and the South- 
west, with no opposition.*® 

The testimonials of Bishop-elect Quintard were accepted by both 
Houses of the Convention. His election as bishop of Tennessee was 
confirmed and he was consecrated during the session of the Convention, 
October 11, 1865, with Bishop Atkinson among those who joined in 
the laying on of hands.*® 

The House of Deputies, also, received the Southerners cordially, 
and voted down every attempt which was made to amend the measures 
passed by the House of Bishops. On motion of the Rev. George D. 
Cummins, of Illinois, the deputies passed a resolution 


5 “That this House offers its profound gratitude to God that 

we have among us our brethren, the Clerical and Lay Deputies _ 
from the Dioceses of Texas, North Carolina, and Tennessee, _ 
and that we recognize their presence in our midst as a token 
and pledge of the future and entire restoration of the union of 
the Church throughout the length and breadth of the land.”’%? 


“On all sides the Southern Deputies met kindly welcome and hearty 
greetings. Not only in the sessions of the Convention and in the gen- 
eral intercourse among the members, but generous citizens of Philadel- 
phia, especially John and William Welsh . . . made them at home in 
their houses, and without their knowledge paid their hotel bills, and 
carried them off to be their honored guests for the rest of the session, 
loading them with every courtesy and kindness which their generous 
hearts could devise.’’** 

The service of thanksgiving for peace was held in St. Luke’s Church, 
October 17, 1865. The order included morning prayer and ante-com- 
munion, with Bishop Atkinson reading the decalogue and Bishop Lay 

84. ay’s Diary: The Churchman, August 4, 1883. Whitaker, ee Hooker 
Wilmer, pp. 158-162. Journal of the Diocese of Alabama, 1866, 
“~— and Lay, Circular Letter to the Southern Bishops, om 20, 

86] bid. 

8tJournal of the General Convention, 1865, 38. 


88Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate * states, p. 242. Bishop Cheshire’s 
father was one of the clerical deputies from North Carolina. 
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the gospel.*° But there were seven bishops and a number of deputies 
who were not satisfied. ‘Reluctant to appear to compromise their 
loyalty as citizens . . . they united in a supplemental thanksgiving, 
celebrated on the evening of the same day, in the Church of the 
Epiphany,” at which they gave full expression to their feelings.*° 

Also, in the parishes of the North, there were misgivings. A few 
people thought that the Church had shown weakness towards the 
“rebels.” For example, Henry Codman Potter, Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter’s nephew and successor as bishop of New York, told his congregation 
in St. John’s Church, Troy, New York, that “there are a great many 
of us who take issue distinctly with this Church’s last General Con- 
vention.” He spoke of its “over-cautious silence” and deplored “that 
timid and unmanly temper which has . . . too long sacrificed prin- 
ciple to expediency.”** But it is more likely that the majority of Church 
people were genuinely thankful for the reconciliation, and it may be 
fairly said that the mind of the Church was true to the principle of 
“unity and godly love.” 

But in spite of the murmurings of a minority, the General Conven- 
tion left nothing to be desired. Not only its official actions but also 
its spirit of Christian friendliness showed clearly that the Church in 
the South need have no further doubt or fear. Bishop Atkinson and 
Bishop Lay drew up a circular letter to all the Southern Bishops, de- 
scribing the convention. There was, they wrote, “a careful avoidance 
of what might give us pain.” The questions of Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee had been settled in accordance with the desires of the 
South. The Church in the North wanted a full and honorable recon- 
ciliation. Atkinson and Lay urged their brethren to respond cordially 
and promptly. As Bishop Potter had written, ‘““every moment of delay 

. leaves room for evil surmisings and for the work of mischief 
makers.”” Bishop Quintard added a short postscript to the letter of 
Bishops Atkinson and Lay, concurring in their views.’’*? 

Attention now turned to the approaching General Council of the 
Church in the Confederate States, and leaders in the South began to 
work for favorable action in that body. Bishop Johns (Virginia) wrote 
to Bishop Lay to say how thankful he was at the outcome in Philadel- 
phia and that he hoped for the speedy completion of reunion. He had 
received, he said, “letters expressive of sympathy and approval from 


89Journal of the General Convention, 1865, pp. 178-180. 

40Alex. Burgess, Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D. D., 
pp. 256-257. 

41George Hodges, Henry Codman Potter, p. 48. 

42Potter to Atkinson, October 18, 1865. Atkinson and Lay, Circular Letter 
to the Southern Bishops, October 20, 1865. 
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the Rev. W. H. Kinckle, of Virginia, and General Robert E. Lee.’’** 

The General Council was to have met in Mobile; but when Bishop 
Elliott was informed by Bishop Wilmer that all Episcopal churches 
in Alabama had been closed by military order, he issued a call for the 
session to be held in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1865. By the time the bishops and deputies assembled in Au- 
gusta, there was general agreement that there was no occasion for 
perpetuating a separate Church in the South. The General Council 
adopted a set of formal resolutions, to be sent as an official message 
to each of its constituent dioceses. Because of the political situation, “a 
duly organized Branch of The One Catholic and Apostolic Church” had 
been formed in the Confederate States. But this political situation no 
longer existed, and “the spirit of charity which prevailed in the pro-— 
ceedings of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States at its late session in Philadelphia has warmly 
commended itself to the hearts of this Council.”” Therefore, each diocese | 
is released from its obligations to the Church in the Confederacy and 
is free to resume its former status in the Church in the United States.** 

There were many factors which contributed to the accomplishment 
of reconciliation and reunion. One was a fortunate coincidence which 
brought the General Convention into regular triennial session in October, 
1865. At that date there was a prevailing sense of thankfulness for the 
close of hostilities. The “post-war let-down” had not begun. Even — 
more important, the bitterness resulting from “Congressional Recon- 
struction” had not come to poison the springs of mutual trust. If the 
General Convention had not met until 1867, it is quite probable that 
no reconciliation in the Church could have been achieved. 

An active force working towards harmony was the far-seeing states- 
manship of Southern leaders such as .Bishop Gregg, Bishop Atkinson 
and Bishop Lay. These men took the initiative and went more than 
half way in demonstrating to the whole Church, North as well as South, 
that they were indeed willing “to trust all to the love and honor of 
their brethren.” 

There were Northern leaders also who helped most effectively. 
Among the bishops, Hopkins, Horatio Potter, and Whittingham, spoke 
nobly in behalf of courtesy and charity. Laymen like Judge E. F. | 
Chambers, of Maryland, and Judge Murray Hoffman, of New York, 4 
had written Bishop Elliott assuring him of their favorable interest.© 


From among the clergy, the Rev. George D. Cummins, of Illinois, and _ 
43Johns to Lay, October 11, 1865. 
44Journal of the General Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the — 


(late) Confederate States of America, 1865, p. 17. 
 45Elliott to Lay, Sept. 1, 1865; Atkinson to Lay, Sept. 18, 1865. 
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the Rev. John Barrett Kerfoot, of Connecticut, took a bold and effec- 
tive stand in the House of Deputies. Credit is due to all of these 
Northern leaders for their courage. As Bishop Wilmer put it in his 
letter to Bishop Hopkins, the General Convention was subject to pres- 
sure from certain quarters in the North to demonstrate its patriotism 
by a stern attitude towards the South. And Bishop Lay referred grate- 
fully to the stand taken by Whittingham in the House of Bishops and 
by Kerfoot in the House of Deputies “when intimations were thrown 
out that their loyalty might come under suspicion.’*® 

Finally, we may sum it all up in the words of Bishop Atkinson 
and Bishop Lay in their Circular Letter to the Southern Bishops, words 
which Bishop Quintard quoted with emphasis in his postscript to the 
Circular: ‘The results related are the doings, not of man, but of God.” 


46Wilmer to Hopkins, August 1, 1865; Lay’s Diary, in The Churchman, 
Sept. 1, 1883. Atkinson and Lay, Circular Letter, October 20, 1865. 
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